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A JOB CAN'T START 



THE 1998 CHEVY VAN LETS YOU GO UP TO 100.000 MILES BEFORE 

THE FIRST SCHEDULED TUNE-UP. Since you ve got to get to work to 
get to work, count on Chevy Van. part of the family of the most 
dependable, longest lasting trucks Chevy Van comes with a variety 
of powerful Vortec engines: the 4300 V6. 5000 VS. 5700 V8 and 
7400 V8 Extended-life spark plugs make each of these Vortec 



gasoline engines so durable it can go up to 100.000 
miles before its first scheduled tune -up. What's more, 
there's even a 6.5 Liter Turbocharged Diesel V8 available 

Extended-life coolant is included with every Vortec 
engine, requiring less frequent changing, up to five 
years or 150,000 miles, whichever comes first 



'Gasoline engines only Maintenance needs vwy wiili use and dftvir*cj conditions See your owner's manual lor del ad* t Dependability based on longevity 
1 98 f - 1 996 h/JI-Bne tight-dun/ truck company registrations. Excludes other GM dMate wi CI 997 CM Conp Buckle up. America' 




F THE VAN DOES 



Now. when you also take into account the rugged, full-frame 
chassis design of the Chevy Van, you'll soon realize something. 
' l s like? having an efficient, hardworking partner who doesn t take 
s '^k days and will stay with your company for years, 



CALL 1-800-950-2438 FOR CHEVY VAN 
INFORMATION OR VISIT www.chcvrrittl 
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Exporting is crucial — fkm -rhnrihs nf sales — at the Wisconsin paper-utachi wen firm rim hn 
ElizaMk Dennis, and Daniel Olvrrr. Like other >nndl com fKUt ft pri.neifH.ds, they find that 
being accessible to customers is a plm in servi ng overseas market* Cover Story, Page 




PMtitU T. UtiHMEi «E2A 



Fabricating lifelik* figures for the expanding 
thmte-jHirk industry v mi ted a neir life for 
attorney Gendd King. Enterprise, Page M. 
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Will A Good 
Trend Be 
Broken? 




doing global is a big stop tor any small 
company. But an increasing number of 
small firms are making the move and 
boosting their sales and business 
prospects as a result. Nevertheless, some |>oliey-makers in Washing- 
ton are leaning more toward stilling this trend than encouraging it— 
despite the clear value of e\] torts to the nation s economy 

In this month's cover story, Senior Kditor Jim Worsham outlines 
developments that are threatening U.S. trade prospects. He also pro- 
vides useful advice for small firms that may want to explore markets 
abroad. The story begins on Page 14. 

If youVe beard about the "year 2000 problem" but think it won't affect 
your company; see Senior Editor Michael Earner's article on Page 29. 
It's likely to provide some additional insight. 




Depending on your point of view; 
you might be surprised by the re- 
sults of Sharon Nelton's research 
on how women business owners 
are faring. This report by our 
e< lit 4 n'-ai -large begins on Rage 38. 
( At left is day-care company 
Owner Shelve Mitchell one of the 
entrepreneurs featured in the 
story) 

If you haven't tapped into oar site 
on the World Wide Web, I eneour- 
age you to do so. Its aim, like this 
magazines, is to provide you with information you can use. The 
address is wimxnbmogxowt 
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The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
puhlinher of Nation's Biiftn—w, is ■ federation 
of bmsiiwam, trad* afisociatjan*. locul and 
slate chambers, anrl American chambers of 
< i.m rrn'T'- 
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Casting A Skeptical Eye 
On The Worker Shortage 



7i It was with great interest — and not 
<£— J a little skepticism — that I read 
"Building Better Workers/* your June 
cover story. 

The shortage of skilled, qualified work- 
ers seems to be a recurring theme in many 
of the publications I have read lately, and I 
am left wondering if we are getting the 
whole story. Is there truly such a shortage 
or are employers expecting something for 
nothing? 



Warn raiteUn 
, *i Tsi talrtati 



Building Better Wo 




Two years ago* after 18 years in a job 
that was M never going to make us rich but 
at least was secure/* my middle-aged hus- 
band was a victim of a nasty downsizing 
after a new management team was 
brought in. We were left reeling from the 
aftershock and pored over our options and 
the want ads. 

It proved to be almost comic relief when 
we read ad after ad for jobs that required 
a bachelors degree, years of experience, 
and other qualifications but offered pay of 
$8 or $9 an hour 

1 find it interesting that some of the 
businesses mentioned in your article are 
targeting college students and retirees for 
recruitment It seems to me that not only 
;irr these two groups thr cheapest workers 
to pay, but retirees don't need any retire- 
ment or benefit packages, and college stu- 
dents — most of whom are unmarried and 
childless — are willing and able to work 
like dogs. 

I find it ironic that businesses, after a 
decade of downsizing their highly 
trained, well-educated (but highly paid) 
workers, are left wondering why there 



is no one left to run the show. The next 
time you encounter a business that 
complains about a shortage of skilled, 
intelligent workers, do me a favor and 
pass along my husband's name. 
Hulhj JohttstoHi' 

()t lf et/<K Mifk 

Enabling Small Firms 
To Help Troubled Workers 



I was pleased to see the article 
"Programs That Aid Troubled 
Workers" [June]. There is no doubt that 
troubled employees cost businesses a lot 
of money, and until recently the type of 
assistance referred to in the article was 
available almost exclusively to employ- 
ees of large corporations. 

A little over a year ago, the Health 
and Wellness Council of the Naperville 
Area Chamber of Commerce in Illinois 
developed an employee-assistance plan 
fEAP) in conjunction with Linden Oaks 
Hospital, a behavioral-health-care facil- 
ity in Naperville. The setup fee for such 
programs is usually prohibitive for 
small businesses, but the chamber, be- 
cause of the buying power of a large or* 
ganization, is able to offer EAP benefits 
to even our smallest member companies 
at an affordable price. 

1 urge other local chambers to form 
partnerships with their local mental- 
health-care providers so more people 
can have access to professional help 
when it's needed* 
Jt uifiti t'tiafis 
hrxfivnt DinrUtr 

NnjHTinlk Area Chamber of Commerce 
XafHTrillv, III. 

IRS s Year 2000 Problem 
And A New Tax System 

[□1 In reading "Can The IRS Be 
-d Fixed?" [Cover Story, May I I had 



to ask myself, are these really the 
biggest problems at the Internal Rev- 
enue Service? 

A couple of years ago I read an article 
that said the IRS had not yet begun its 
project to make its computers year 2000 
compliant. The article concluded that 
wit h less than four years left to fix the 
problem, compliance was impossible. It 

nunpared the IKS's situation with that 

of the Social Security Administration, 
which had started on its year 2000 pro- 
ject in 1989 and was estimating it 
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would complete the work in 1999, just 
under the wire. 

Sf i where does this leave the IKS ;md 
taxpayers at midnight on Deo ;}!, I WW? 
My guests: in chaos. 

Here is my theory: By Jan. 1, 2000, 
we will have either a flat tax, with a 
very simple form to fill out, or a na- 




tional sales lax. These are the only two 
solutions that could he implemented be- 
fore time runs out on the IRS's com- 
puter system. 

Of course, the change will be done 
under the tfuise of politicians fixing the 
IKS and making it a citizen-friendly 
agency, when the truth is that the gov- 
ernment's ability to collect taxes would 
otherwise come to a screeching halt in 
2000. 
Kent first te 
Material* Muntujer 
Convention Equipment Corp. 
Qrmtge* Calif 

I Editors \'ote: For a look at the potential ef- 
fects on small futxinesscs fifth* "millennium 
btig n aud what comjxtnies can da to ^rr/xm; 
see "Coitnttntf I hunt To The Year JOtXt/' on 
/%• JU.f 



Arguing In Favor 
Of The Tobacco 



I was distressed by your arguments 
against the tobacco bill in "Tobacco 
Bill Deserves To Be Extinguished" | Editor- 
ial, July]. 

Tobacco is a highly addictive drug that 
should be outlawed entirely, but the to- 
bacco bill that was under consideration by 
Congress at least finally addressed issues 
such as educating teens about the dangers 
If smoking. 

Additionally, Congress would have had 
the ability to direct revenues from the in- 
creased tobacco tax to fund programs to 
help low-income people quit smoking. If 
Uttae people had rejected this assistance 
and continued to smoke, then the in- 



creased cost to them because of the higher 
tobacco tax would have been a result ol 
their own poor personal choice, not a tax 
burden- 
After all, if these people quit smoking, 
not only would there be no tax burden on 
them but they would save hundreds of dol- 
lars a year by not buying cigarettes. 
AlDiaz 
PinecrexU Flo. 

Macintosh Computers Are 
The Apple Of Reader s Eye 

I Your article "New PCs, New 

t ""1 Choices For Business Owners" 
(Small Business Technology, Julyl was 
misleading when it referred to "top-of-the- 
line computers'* while ignoring the fastest 
computers. 

Macintosh computers, from Apple Com- 
puter, Inc., run at up to twice the speed at 
the DOS-based dinosaurs cited in the arti- 
cle, and Macs can run circles around even 
the "high-end" system you tested. More- 
oven the Windows platform itself is infe- 
rior to the Mae operating system. 

While the article's claim that "every- 
day work by clerical employees" can be 
accomplished adequately with low-end 
PCs is arguably correct, suggesting that 
graphics-producing employees use any 
level of Windows-based machine is not 
only cruel to those employees but it 
would result in a waste of artistic talent 
and probably an increase in business 
owners expenses. 

Nations ttwinexx should show more con- 
cern for small-business owneiv 
Michael Gemnwll 
San Francisco 

(Editor* Xot* - On iff fihtut } j)ererut of root 
puter men uvrk on Macs, so our coverage 
concentrates on the Windows-based PCs 

used hrf the oeeriehefmt/aj majonttf of one 
readers. The new Macintosh G3 computers 
fnnu Apple an, indeed, sufMiii Machines for 
graphic-arts professional*, but so are PCs 

feat art mi Intel's m tr '/tthnayttht rtz pnieex- 
sot: including the (iatrwuy >0OO system fea- 
tured in tin article. J 
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The Potential 
Of Immigrants 



When my partner and I purchased 
Tommaso's Fresh Pasta three 
years ago, our idea of a melting 
pot was what you use to make 

sauce. 

Today, however, it is our company's 
workplace that is a meliing pot of cultures 
and languages, thanks to a core work 
force of immigrants. 

Mike Burns — Tominaso s chief operat- 
ing officer— and I didn't set out to hire inv 
migrants, just pood employees. When a 
dramatic sales increase created an imme- 
diate need for workers and our state Em- 
ployment Commission's matching system 
began identifying people who met our 
needs, many potential candidates were 
immigrants. Our employee diversity in- 
creased as we grew. Today, just 12 of our 
33 employees are native-born Americans. 

Hiring immigrant workers can create 
challenges but also can have rewards, such 
as employee loyalty and dedication. Here 
are some suggestions to consider in inte- 
grating such workers into your company: 

Know the law. Familiarize yourself 
with Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
if regulations, and make sure proper em- 
ployment forms are completed and filed. 
The INS will help you learn the law. 

Recognize, too, that you may want to 
get involved as an employee's advocate if 
you believe his or her work status or eligi- 
bility to stay in the United States has 
been questioned wrongly. 

Limit the number of languages spo- 
ken. Each language you bring into the 
workplace carries with )t communication 
barriers. While your firm ultimately might 
resemble the United Nations, don t go in 
that direction too fast. Adding workers who 
speak the same language as your current 
workers allows you to limit the number of 
employee interpreters needed and the 
amount of miscommunication. 

Craig Ray is CEO and fnvsifirnt n/Twh 
ttf nms F resit Paula in Dallas. He prejiami 
thisaevfutitt tnth Oifttnh>ft> r ttj KtiilnrSt*sttn 

Biddk Jaffe. Readers with insight* m Sfgtft 

or nmn'tnt} a htwtrrsM mr itivitwl to eon- 

tribuie to this column Write Ux Entrepre- 
neur's Notebook Nation's Business, 1615 H 
Stmt WW, Washington* D.C, jfM^umti. 
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Immigrants add an international flavor to the axtrk 
fotvi at ( 'ivitj Rati's fMista aanpaiuj 



Create a culturally tolerant and sup- 
portive environment. You and your 
wor kers must be as tolerant of the ways of 
immigrants as you are of the ways of 
Americans. We had one employee, for ex- 
ample, who kept her country's custom of 
fasting, wearing black, and not cutting her 
hair for more than a month after the death 
of her father. Largely because our company 
promotes tolerance, this behavior elicited 
no negative comment from her co-workers. 

Wliile we try to acmmmodate native her- 
itages and traditions, there 18 no room in 
the workplace for clashes over issues re- 
lated to the homeland. We have 10 workers 
from Bosnia— who represent belli sides of 
the troubles there— and while we under- 
stand the emotions of the issues, we don't 
tolerate personal conflicts on the job. 

Offer classes in English as a second 
language. Encourage employees to take 
English classes. If possible, offer classes 
on-site and at no cost before shifts or dur- 
ing lunch, for example. For us, these 
classes are a win-win proposition. Our 



employees learn skills that make 
communication easier, and we get a 
venue for covering training and p?"o- 
cedures. Also, the opportunity for ed- 
ucation helps attract workers. 

Don't have separate staff meet- 
ings. Initially, we organized em- 
ployee meetings according to the lin- 
guistic backgrounds of our workers. 
We quickly found that employees 
wanted to meet as a group so that is- 
sues raised by one person could be 
discussed by everyone. Now that we 
have switched to general meetings, 
everyone hears the same information 
and moves forward together. 

Look at potential beyond the 
language* Don't bypass an immi- 
grant employees capabilities simply 
because he or she hasn't mastered 
English. For instance, we have a 
Vietnamese employee with little mas- 
tery nf Knglish bin gn-al learning re- 
tention and math abilities. We have 
taught him to handle all of our com* 
puterized production planning, and 
we expect him to handle additional 
responsibilities as his English skills 
improve. He> in turn, knows how we see 
his future, and that lias made him work 
harder toward achieving his potential. 

A good worker is a good worker— if 
given the chance to do the job. Don't let 
someone's origin or language limit their 
potential, or your company's, ffi 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

PAT I LERMQ 

HI ending various cul- 
tures and languages 
into your work force can 
create challenges but 
also bring rewards. 
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What Good Is A Business Card If It 
Can't Perform On The Road? 



jL^very morning, Joe and Joey walre up to someone fides nightmare. V. lo^od uLrja, 
BrnU'ii pipe*. Leaky radiator^ ?o, they carry the \W Bti*i !K*.-r card. Il * accepted at over 
15 million place? worldwide, millions more than American Express, illicit means 
thev can always picL uj) a few more elbow joint* on their way to threveport or £r*\h 
Another monkey wrench down in Rayviile. And Visa comet? in juM a=* handy at over 

o *ee what llie Visa Busine^ card can do for your husmeig, 
call 1-80(UV1SA~311 ext. 92, or visit our ^mall Business *ile .il www.vi>a.i orn ^m.illhi/ 1 
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Business news in brief from the nations capital. 
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Signing the pledge of support for employees in the National Guard or the Reserve are, from left, 
Thomm / Donahue* president mi CEO of tile US Chamber of Commerce; Secretary of De- 
fence William X Cohea; ami William ttonrm chairman of the National Committee for 'Em- 
ployer Support of the Guard ami few, 

Standing from left are Brig. Gen John Bradley, commander, 10th Air Force; Charles Cra- 
yrm ad imj axxistanl secretary of defense for tvserre affairs; Maj. Gem Thomas Plrtrex, chief 
Army Reserve; RmrAdnt Dermis Vaugha% chief Naval Reserve; Majj. Gen Michael 
Davidson, mobilization assistant to the (limior. The Joint Staff: Maj. (km Pant Weaver, 
ch ief Air National G north Maj. Gem Roger Sch tilt z, chief Arm tf National Gntmk Hritj. Gen. 
David Mize, deputy chni Marine Corps Resent RearAdm Thowax Barrett* chief Coast 
Guard Rexcrre; and Kenneth Jordan* execntivt HreCtOK National Committee for Employer 
Support of the Guard and Reserve. 



WORK FORCE 



Finns Urged To Pledge Support 
For Employees In Reserve Forces 

Employers are being urged to pledge that 
they will not penalize current or potential 
employees who serve in any of America's ; 
seven Reserve forces — the Air and Army 
national guards and the Air Force. Army, 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and Naval re- j 
serves. 

The pledge drive was kicked off in 
Washington recently by Secretary of De- 
fense William S. Cohen; Thomas J. Dono- 
hue, president and CEO of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce; and William 
Bowen, chairman of the National Commit- i 
tee for Employer Support of the Guard I 
and Reserve. 

The National Committee was formed in 
1972 to help educate employers about the 
rights of workers serving in Guard or Re- 
serve units. 

"This pledge is a voluntary expression of 
the patriotism of American business," 
Donohue said at the event, sponsored by 
the National Guard Association of the 
United States, which represents members 
of the Air and Army national guards. 

If employers sign the pledge, Donohue 
said, "then their workers can serve their 
country without worrying about loss of ca- 
reer opportunities or other company bene- | 

m? 

Business people who sign the pledge 
document make it known to current and 
prospective employees that: 

■ Employment will not be denied be- 
cause of Guard or Reserve service. 

■ Employee job and career opportuni- 
ties will not be limited because of Guard 
or Reserve service, 

■ Employees will be granted leaves of 
absence for military training in a Guard or 
Reserve unit, without sacrifice of vacation. 

The Pentagon is resorting increasingly 
to use of reservists, primarily because of 
the poet-Cold War decreases in active-duty 
military personnel 

For example, more Army reservists 
have been activated to serve in the NATO- 
led peacekeeping force in Bosnia than 
were called during the entire Vietnam 
War. And, for the first time in three 
decades, a National Guard combat unit 
has been sent overseas. 

—Albert G. Holzittyer 



House Passes Bill To Curb 
Workplace Substance Abuse 

A bill designed to reduce substance abuse 
in the workplace — particularly at small 
firms — was approved by a vote of 402-9 in 
the House uf Representatives on June 23, 

H.R. 3853, sponsored by Rep. Rob Port- 
man. R-Ohio, and supported by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and other business 
groups, would help small businesses set 
up drug-free-workplace programs. A simi- 
lar bill was introduced in the Senate re- 
cently by Sens. Paul Coverdell, R-Ga. t and 
Jon Kyi. K-Ariz. 

The House-passed bill urges states to 
provide incentives such as reduced 
worker s compensation premiums to small 
firms that adopt policies to curb workplace 
use of drugs and alcohol. It would provide 
grants to nonprofit organizations to form 
consortia to contract for employee-assis- 
tance and drug- testing programs to cut 



the costs of such programs to businesses. 
It would tap existing Small Business De- 
velopment Centers, run by the Vt& Small 
Business Administration, to help firms es- 
tablish substance-abuse programs. 

The Chamber and other organizations 
estimate that workplace drug and alcohol 
abuse cost U.S. businesses more than 
$100 billion per year However, less than 5 
percent of U,S. businesses have written 
policies on substance abuse, 

"Small businesses have recognized the 
need for drug-free- work pi ace programs; 
they just need assistance in implementing 
these program s, v Portman said at a May 
heaiing on the bill. 

The measure "will send a powerful mes- 
sage to all American businesses, as well ;is 
their employees, that the federal govern- 
ment has not forgotten the war on drugs," 
Chamber President and CEO Thomas J. 
Donohue said at the hearing. 

.SVei c Bates 
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TAXES 



IRS Raises The Threshold 

For Monthly Payroll-Tax Deposits 

The Internal Revenue Service has relaxed 
the rules that require some small busi- 
nesses to make payroll-tax payments every 
month rather than at longer intervals. 

The new rule, which t(x>k effect for quar- 
terly returns on July 1, 1998, and takes ef- 
fect for annual returns Jan. I. 1999, re* 
quires monthly deposits only by firms 
with $1,000 or more in employment taxes 
i Social Security, Medicare, withheld in- 
come tax j for the return period — a quarter 
or a year. The previous threshold for 
monthly payments was $500. 

Hie IRS estimates that the new rule will 
lift the burden of monthly payments from 
about 500,000 small firms. The total num- 
ber of companies not required to make 
monthly payments will reach about 2.1 mil- 
lion, or one-third of all U.S. companies. 

—J anm Wowham 



A Capital-Gains Bonus 
In Bill To Overhaul IRS 

Some capital-gains tax relief is on the way 
as part of legislation to overhaul the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

The legislation, a compromise between 
House and Senate versions of the bill, was 
approved by the House 402-8 on June 25, 
The Senate approved the measure 96-2 on 
July 9, President Clinton has said he 
would sign the legislation. 

The capital-gains provision was added 
by the House-Senate conference commit- 
tee that worked out the compromise mea- 
sure. Under the provision, the holding pe- 
riod for property to qualify for the lower 
rates enacted in the 1^97 tax bill for long- 
term gains will be reduced to 12 months 
from 18 months. 

Those lower rates are 20 percent for tax- 
payers in the upper- income brackets and 
10 percent for those in the lower-income 
brackets. Short-term gains are taxed as 
regular income. ( For background, see "Busi- 
ness Just Ck>t Less Taxing," October 1997 J 

Just as the compromise on the IRS bill 
was reached, Republican leaders in Con- 
gress unveiled plans to introduce separate 
legislation that would reduce the top capi- 
tal-gains tax rate to 15 percent from 20 per- 
cent and the lower rate to 7.5 percent from 
10 percent. That proposal was expected to 
be introduced in Congress by House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, R-Ga., and Senate 
Majority Leader Trent Lott, R-Miss. 

The IRS reform legislation would set up 
an independent oversight board, grant the 
IRS commissioner broad authority to reor- 
ganize the agency, give taxpayers new 
rights when faced with IRS audits and in- 
i + -ugations, and reduce interest and cer- 
tain penalties for underpayment of taxes 

—Jaifw.it Whrttham 



CURRENCY 



Anti-Counterfeiting Changes 
Give The $20 Bill A New Look 

The redesigned $20 bill, which will be 
placed in circulation this fall, has a num- 
ber of distinguishing features that can 
help employees who handle cash recognize 
counterfeit bills. 

Like the redesigned SI 00 hill introduced 
in March 1996 and the enhanced $50 bill 
pot into circulation in October 1997. the 
new $20 bill is intended to thwart counter- 
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would-be counterfeiters," he says. 

Security features of the new $20 bill in- 
clude: 

■ An enlarged portrait of President An- 
drew Jackson moved off-center to create 
space for a watermark portrait of Jackson 
that can be seen only when the bill is held 
up to a light. 

■ Difricult'to-copy microprinting of 
some elements of the bill 

■ Color-shifting ink that changes per- 
ceived color from green to black when the 
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fe iters equipped with advanced repro- 
graphic technologies, including high-reso- 
lution color scanners, printers, and 
copiers. 

Counterfeit-resistant $10, $5, and $1 
hills also will be put into circulation this 
year, according to the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, 

The $20 bill is the most commonly coun- 
terfeited U S currencv, savs Treason Str 
retary Robert E. Rubin" "The new $20 
note, which will replace older notes gradu- 
ally, will be an important tool against 



FOR THE RECORD 



■ Congress recently moved a step closer 
to banning new taxes on commerce con- 
ducted over the Internet when the House 
passed legislation imposing j moratorium 
on such levies. 

The bill, approved in late June, would 
impose a three-year ban on state and local 
taxation of Internet sales, although exist- 
ing Internet taxes would remain in place. 

Senate legislation, expected to be con- 
sidered this summer, calls for a six-year 
moratorium and prohibits states and lo- 
calities that currently tax Internet trans- 
actions from collecting the taxes during 
that period 

■ A proposal by President Clinton and 
congressional Democrats to boost the mini- 
mum WTige to $5.65 an hour from $5. 15 on 
Jan. 1 and another 50 cents an hour on 
Jan. 1, 2000, is still pending in both houses. 



numeral on the lower- right comer of the 
bill is viewed from different angles. 

Empli >y ee -o d u ea t i o n materials ra ngi n g 
from ported and pay-envelope stuffers to 
videotapes and CD-ROMs are available at 
no charge from the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve System, lb receive 
an order form via fax, call r>\ r> > 522-2040* 

For more information about the new 
currency, visit mnv.wfnwrifiwtonjAvm, the 
U.S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing's 
site on the World Wide Web. 

—Allnil ii llf/httiOi r 



The minimum wage was raised to $5.15 
an hour from $4.65 an hour Sept 1, 

Based on the results of the Where I 
Stand poll in the May issue of XntitHt'x 
BUsbwtfit most business owticts oppose an- 
other increase, 

■ The U.S. Postal Service won t increase 
rales until January the agency s Board of 
Governors announced in late June. 

Recently, the U.S. Postal Review Com- 
mission endorsed t he Postal Service's plan 
to increase the price of a first-class stamp, 
li. tents from M2, :i> well as hundreds of 
other changes in rates. 

The new rates could have been imposed 
this summer or fall, but postal officials said 
their healthy budget permits them to delay 
implementation until Jan. 10 — four years 
after the last change in the price of a first- 
class stamp, 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Carving a niche; using train ing to retain workers; 
giving a new spin to a domestic chore. 




MARKETING 



Creating Demand 
For A New Product 

"If you make a better mousetrap, the 
world will beat a path to your door" is an 
old adage. 

But John Bardeen, a Denver small-busi- 
ness owner, found that you first have to 
convince the world that it has mice. 

Bardeen is founder of Pumpkin Mas- 
ters, a firm that manufactures and sells 
what he calls the world's first pumpkin- 
carving kit — a package of instructions, 
patterns, and tools for carving intricate 
jack-o -lanterns, 

"The idea came from a 50-year family 
tradition of pumpkin carving." Bardeen 
says. "When Dad died in 1983, my sisters 
and I decided to put together his ideas 
into kits as a tribute to him 

When the kit was introduced, the initial 
reaction was indifference. Bardeen recalls. 
People thought, "Why do you need a ran'- 
iQg kit when a kitchen knife will do?" he 
says. "It isn't like introducing a new dog 
food, where one informs buyers of the 
product's superior features* We had to con- 
vince buyers to open up a new vendor ac- 
count for a product that didn't even have a 
category" 

In 1986, the company did a small test 
marketing of 6.000 kits through a local 
grocery chain, a couple of craft outlets, 
and a few toy stores. 

The trial run was a success, and the 
company hired a Chicago marketing firm 
with a nationwide network of sales repre- 
sentatives. It also contracted with a well- 
known national public-relations company 
The marketing firm reviewed the Denver 
sales results and forecast 1987 sales of 
WJO.OO0 kits Based on that optimistic esti- 
mate. Pumpkin Masters got $125,000 in 
bank letters of credit to finance the over- 
seas production of 235,000 kits. 

At the end of 1987, the company was in 
trouble. It owed the bank $250,000: the 
Chicago firm had sold only 50,000 kits 
(which was increased to 92,000 through 
Pumpkin Masters' efforts K ihe PR firm had 
produced meager results; and there were 
143,000 kite— 10 percent of them without 
blades— in a Minneapolis warehouse. 

Over the next six months, Bardeen per- 
suaded the bank to extend the terms of 
the loan for a year, fired the marketing 



company and the PR firm, hired a new 
team of sales representatives, and had the 
contents of each kit inspected 

The turnaround for the company came 
in 1988 when the purchaser of a Pumpkin 
Masters kit offered to do volunteer public- 
relations work. She suggested having 
pumpkins carved in the likenesses of the 
ABC-TV announcers on the Halloween 
night football game between the Denver | 
Broncos and the Indianapolis Colt>. She 
sold the idea to ABC — she "doesn't take 
*no* for an answer," Bardeen says. He 
packed up his pumpkins, patterns, and 
can ing tools and (lew to Indiana. 

The pumpkin portraits were shown dur* 
I ing the game, and a scary, Bardeen -carved 



WORK FORCE 



Training Can Reduce 
Employee Turnover 

Small-business owners who want to retain 
valued workers should consider employee 
training, says Zig Ztglar, a motivational 
speaker and author of 1 1 honks on per- 
sonal growth, leadership, sales, faith, fam- 
ily, and success, 

"Training reduces turnover dramati- 
cal ly* he says* "People stay where they 



pumpkin face named "Skull* introduced 

the shew. 

The publicity gained on the "Monday 
Night Football" show was just the impetus 
Pumpkin Masters needed. Last year it 
sold more than 2 million kits. 

Although Bardeen won't release his ft- 
nanrial figures, he says f "We're doing fine.* 

Fine enough that Pumpkin Masters was 
named a 1998 honoree in the Blue Chip 
Enterprise Initiative, an annual program 
that recognizes small firms that have 
overcome challenges. It is sponsored by 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
(known as MaasMutual — The Blue Chip 
Co.), the U.& Chamber of Commerce, and 

\'ilfnin's II". n > ■■ ■■ ■ 



can grow. When an employer invests in 
employees with training, they return with 
more productivity and more loyalty." 

Ziglarsavs that training is important 
because companies — particularly small 
ones — must face the fact that ways of 
doing business are shifting and they must 
make radical changes to keep up. Training 
\< a necessary step in these changes, he 
says. 

The good news is that sometimes only 
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small steps are needed to accomplish radi- 
cal changes, he says. "For example, the 
difference between the scholarship stu- 
dent and the student who barely passes is 
just 10 minutes of studying a day. The dif- 
ference between a superstar and an aver- 
age athlete is just four more wind sprints, 
another half-mile run, or six or eight more 
weight-lifting repetitions." 

Ziglar T s latest training tool is a series of 
what he calls "Training Ziggets ... a gold 
mine of bite-sized training for your com- 
pany" Each of the six sets contains eight 
30minute lessons on video- and audiocas- 



ENTERPRISE 



Service-Centered Innovation 
Comes Out In The Wash 

Sometimes, to be successful, it's necessary 
to reinvent your industry. 

That Ls just what Alex Weiss is doing as 
CEO of Clean Rite Centers, a chain of 
space-age self-service laundries in the 
New York City area 

"By opening our superstores, which are 
five times the size of typical [coin-oper- 
ated laundries], we are changing the 
mom-and-pop concept of the business in 
the same way Blockbuster has for video 
stores," says Weiss. 

Weiss' average store encompasses 5,500 
square feet — they range from 3.000 to 
9,000 — and features 150 washers in five 
sizes that handle anywhere from 10 
pounds to 75 pounds of laundry 

But larger size isn't the only way that 
Clean Rite stores differ from the average 
laundry. 

The stores have smart-card-operated 
machines that eliminate the need for large 
amounts of change; on-site parking at 
some locations; overhead televisions that 
show sports and the latest movies: play 
areas for children; clean bathrooms; and 
security systems, including video cameras. 

"One very important aspect of our stores 
is that we are very customer-friendly/' 
Weiss says. "Our attendants are trained to 
say *Hello' to our customers, most of whom 
come to us week after week, 52 weeks a 
year, and spend about two hours* 

"A typical store has two people per shift: 
a customer-service person and a house- 
cleaning person," he continues. "They 
smile, are friendly, and make people feel 
the way they should feel Our stores are so 
clean you could eat off the floor 

"On Saturday and Sunday at some 
stores we have sort of a doorman to help 
people unload their clothes and bring 
them into the stored he adds. 

Clean Rite plans to have 22 locations op- 
erating by the end of the year and 12 under 
construction in the Bronx, Queens, Brook- 
lyn, and Manhattan. The company hopes to 
sign nine new leases per quarter in 1999. 

"Next stops in 1999 are Staten Island, 



settes along with instructor notes and stu- 
dent worksheets. The subjects are sales, 
team development, marketing, customer 
service, personal development, and man- 
agement. 

"Each of the lessons teaches two to four 
major pointsr Ziglar says. "We encourage 
companies to use them before the start of 
the business day or the first thing. They 
take only 30 minutes, and people can 
apply them to their jobs immediately." 

The basic philosophy in all of Ziglar s 
training activities is what he calls a re- 
statement of the golden rule: You can have 



everything you want in life if you help 
enough other people get what they want 

He tells his audiences that success is 
based on hard work, common sense, fair- 
ness, commitment, and integrity. 

k l believe that persistent effort, sup- 
ported by a character-based foundation, 
will enable you to get more of the things 
money will buy and all of the things 
money won't buy,* 1 he says. 

The Ziggets sets— $149 each or $699 
for all six — and other Ziglar training 
systems can be ordered by calling 
1-800-527-0306. ■ 




By emphasizing ntt/rtttt/cs at his srlf-xcrrrce 

laundries Alex Weiss nays, he has tuntrrf n>hat hhmI /o 
be a dirty job into a pleasure. 



New Jersey, Philadelphia. Baltimore, and 
Washington, D.C.^ says Weiss. "Our goal 
is fcr Clean Rite to be nationwide by the 
year 2000." 

Weiss believes that by hiring from their 
surrounding inner-city neighborhoods, his 
laundries are making a major impact on 



NB TIP 



Recruiting The Disabled 

The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of People with Disabilities has estab- 
lished a page on its World Wide Web site 
to help businesses interested in recruiting 
qualified people with disabilities. 

The committee's Mob Links" page — 
tmmpcepigov/jfibliNks. Aftffc— < provides job- 
seeking candidates with direct Internet 



their communities, "Clean Rite 
Mores also have a positive mi 
pact on adjacent retail ten- 
ants — whether the [laundries] 
are in strip malls or free-sumd- 
ing," Weiss says. "That's be- 
cause customers generally 
spend two or three hours doing 
their laundry, making the 
stores natural traffic genera- 
tors." 

About 10 years ago, Weiss 
was in the retail clothing busi- 
ness, with all its attendant dif- 
ficulties of stocking the right 
fashions and sizes. 

His father, Mark Weiss, now 
head of construction for Clean 
Kite, was in the coin-laundry 
business. After purchasing 
equipment for a store, he did- 
n't have to worry about buying 
again for a long time. 

"When he bought equipment, 
he wouldn't have to do it again 
for 17 years, while 1 had to fly 
to Italy and France five times a 
year for inventory/ recalls 
Weiss. This ease of business 
led him to think about chang- 
ing Ins field Sell serve laun- 
dries are "a very labor-inten- 
sive business/ he says, "but 
you let the customer do the labor 

"I figured that if you ran the operation 
efficiently for the customer's convenience, 
you could turn what has been known as 
the miserable task of doing your laundry 
into a pleasurable task We have l>een suc- 
cessful in doing this." ■ 



links to participating companies' employ- 
ment pages on the Web. 

Employers who wish to be listed can pn> 
vide Web-site and mailing-address informa- 
tion t..e the committee's Mary Kayo Rubin 
via electronic maD at tnruMii(a/pcepdg(ni by 
phone at (202) 376-6200, by fax at (202) 
376-6859, or through a Telecommunica- 
tions Device for the Deaf number, (202) 
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Markets At Risk 



By James Worsham 



The way Ed Mock sees it, there's no 
mystery to exporting successfully. It 
simply requires the application of 
"basic business fundamentals." 
To Mock, president of International De- 
hydrated Foods lm\> in Springfield, Mo., 
this philosophy translates into practices as 
broad and important as achieving a solid 
position in the U.S. domestic market. "We 
didn't go international until we 
developed a good, solid cus- 
tomer base domestically," says 
Mock. IDF makes flavorings 
from dried and processed 
chicken meat; they are used in 
rice, stuffings, gravies, soups, 
and other products found on 
grocery shelves. 

Today, about 40 percent of the 
100-employee company's sales 
are to other countries, including 
Latin American, Pacific Rim, 
and Western European nations, 
and it is starting to market in 
China and Russia. Mock says 
he wants to increase the export- 
ing share of the business to 50 
percent within three years. 

The U.S. economy's robust per- 
formance suggests that this is a 
good time for small companies to 
begin establishing footholds in 
foreign markets and developing 
relationships with partners, dis- 
tributors, and customers abroad. 
But these markets have been 
put at risk by developments 
Mich as anti-trade and isolation- 
ist sentiments in Congress and 
the financial crisis in Asia. 
Pressure continues in Con- 



for the United States to impose addi- 
tional unilateral economic sanctions 
against other countries for various reasons, 
including religious persecution and the har- 
boring of terrorists. Such U.S.-only sane* 
tions, now imposed on 72 nations, in most 
cases have failed to achieve their diplo- 
matic goals yet have hurt US. economic in- 
terests, critics argue. 



Ai the same time. Congress has refused 
to agree to "fast-track," or expedited, con- 
sideration of trade agreements worked out 
by U.S. negotiators. Without the assur- 
ances afforded by the fast- track proce- 
dure—under which Congress can approve 
or reject but cannot amend a proposed 
trade agreement — other countries, espe- 
cially in Latin America, usually won't 



It's a good idea to fat* afirmjbotr 
htg in the US. market b$m be- 
ginning io export, mys Ed Mock 
whose company makes flavor* ngs 
pitw drwl ftnH t ssai rhirkiu. 
A it it Mollis, oistffutt y rcicf 

tttnttwjci: lm.s hrtjvii thi una in- 
crease its export sales to about £0 
percent of total revenues. 
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As small firms increase their 
exports, government policies 
threaten to limit U.S. trade 
potential 




negol iat r s< rn iusly with U.S. 
trade envoys. 

Underlying these threats 
is th<' specter of the collapse 
of the decades-old free-trade 
coalition in Congress. 
Unions and their allies on 
I he Democratic side have 
fought free-trade initiatives, 
fearing loss of jobs at home, 
while many Republicans, 
their focus more domestic 
than that of their predeces- 
sors, have not rallied to the 
cause of free trade as t hose 
predecessors did. 

A Tale Told In Numbers 

With U.S. trade policy seem- 
ingly adrift, what is at risk? 
The answers can be drawn 
from U.S. Department of 
Commerce figures: 

■ Trade continues to in- 
crease as a share of the 
United States' gross domes- 
tic product, the broadest 
measure of the output of 
goods and services, growing 
from 10.9 percent in 1970 to 
25 percent last year. 'Sec the 
chart at right J 

■ I- rem 1992 to HW7. U S exports of 
goods and services rose f)<) percent while 
the GDP rose 29 percent. Today, the 
United States accounts for 13 percent of 
the world's exports. 

■ livery £1 billion in exports support * 
about 13,000 U.S. jobs, which means that 
in 1997 more than 12 million U.S. jobs 
were directly or indirectly tied to exports 

■ U.S. companies last year exported 
$W i 1 . 1 b i 1 1 n n i wi > : t h < if' gra xi s an d st • rv i et *s 
and are expected to top $1 trillion by 2000, 
which would be more than double their 
1990 level. Last year, imports lot nled 
$1,045 trillion worth of goods and services, 
resulting in a $1 13.6 billion trade deficn 

Meanwhile, small companies are turn- 
ing out a larger portion of U.S. exports. 
Their share of merchandise exports is 




steadily rising— -from 26.4 percent in 1987 
to almost 30 percent nearly a decade 
later— and now total nearly $200 billion 
annually. (See the chart on Page 17. i 

Marjory Searing, acting assistant secre- 
tary of commerce and director-general of 
the U S. and Foreign Commercial Service, 
says that being competitive globally will 
help make small firms more competitive 
at home with both U.S. and foreign rivals, 

"If you ultimately are going to he able to 
succeed in a global world, you need to go 
global/* she said in a recent interview with 
Nation's Business. (See "Avenues lb For- 
eign Markets, 1 * Page 18 j 

Most important trade is good for Amer- 
ica — and good for small business, says 
Thomas J. Donohue, president and CEO 
of theU.S, Chamber of Commerce. 'Trade 
means more and better jobs for Ameri- 



cans, more competitive and innovative 
businesses, and lower prices for con- 
sumers,* he says. a We shouldn't fear trade* 
as some do; we should celebrate it." 

A Vast Market 

It also makes good economic sense for in- 
dividual small firms to he involved in ex- 
porting, says Willard A. Workman, vice 
pmsidenUintemational of the U.S. Cham- 
ber "If you're involved in trade," he says, 
"you're less likely to ljo bankrupt, because 
you're spreading your risks over different 
markets with different business cycles." 

Moreover, as many free-trade advocated 
note, exporting is often a good business 
strategy because 96 percent of the world's 
consumers live outside the United States. 

That fact made it easy for TheraTech, 
Inc., of Salt Lake City, to decide to begin 
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Consumers >■■<>'■ <de the United State* turned fur 70 /m/i/ oftlu'pliartnaeentindx market, so 
exporting make* mmforDine&k C Patelx firm, which develops eoutivlled-nleaae drugs. 



marketing overseas. "For pharmaceutical 
companies, the United States represents 
only 30 percent of the market," says Di- 
nesh C. Patel, chairman and co-founder 
of the firm, which has 250 employees. 
"When your volume is enough, it makes 
good sense to put it out there ... to maxi- I 



mize the sale of your products." 

TheraTech is a developer of controlled- 
release drugs such as a prescription skin 
patch for treating testosterone deficiency 
in men. The company exports the patch to 
Great Britain, Ireland, Scandinavia, and 
Germany. 
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The company partners with British- 
based SmithKline Beecham (Great Britain 
and Ireland) and Swedish-based Astra AB 
(Scandinavia and Germany) for marketing 
and distributing the patch, but hurdles re- 
main. Because the patch is a drug, it must 
meet the requirements of other countries' 
regulatory and law-enforcement agencies. 

Although finding a distributor can be 
difficult, it is one of the most important 
tasks for an export-minded company, and 
one that must be done right, according to 
James Wilfbng, president of TradcNex, i 
Fryeburg, Maine, export-management 
firm for sporting goods. 

An intermediary such as an export-man- 
agement company can help you find a dis- 
tributor, and so can recommendations from 
other firms exporting to the same area. 
Wilfong says. He also suggests that you 
visit the countries where your goods would 
be sold to observe firsthand the operations 
of possible distributors or agents. 

If you can't make on-site visits, Wilfong 
continues, attend trade shows where you 
can meet representatives of large, foreign- 
based stores to which you can sell directly 
Another avenue for direct sales to foreign 
customers is the World Wide* W< h 

Small Firms' Low Participation 

Despite increases in the number of small 
U.S. companies that export, small business 



Getting Started: A Sampling Of Help 



Here is a sampling of resources for compa- 
nies interested in exporting; 

Government Agencies 

■ The Trade Information Center, oper- 
ated by the U.S. Commerce Department is 
the government's clearinghouse on trade 
information. It can be reached at 
1-800-USA-TRADE ( 1-800-872-872:1 1 from 
8:30 am. to 5:30 p.m. Eastern time week- 
days or through an electronic-mail link at 
"•irir.tkui(H\ f_/< > t * .• < < •> nth e Wo rid W i de We b . 

■ The Export-Import Bank of the 
United States provides loans, loan guaran- 
tees, and insurance. The agency, which has 
a Web site at www.exim.gov, can be 
reached weekdays from 7:30 am. to 5 p.m. 
Eastern time by calling 1-800-565-3946. 

■ The Overseas Private Investment 
Corp, offers political -risk msuranoe as well 
as loans and loan guarantees. See OPICs 
Web site at ivinv.oj/icgav or call (202) 33fr 
8799, Staff members are present weekdays 
from 8:45 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Eastern time. 

■ The Small Business Administration's 
Web site, wntmba.goc, offers information 



about exporting. Call 1-800*827-5722 from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Eastern time weekdays, 
■ State tr ade agencies — in all states 
and the District of Columbia— are aimed 
at helping businesses that want to export. 

lire Internet 

The Unibex Global Business Center; spon- 
sored by several major information-tech- 
nology and financial -services companies, 
allows users to create a Web site, post of- 
fers, and make international deals via the 
Internet. Unlimited usage is $1,000 a 
year. For information, visit the Unibex 
Web site at wrni unibez.com. 

Chambers Of Commerce 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce s Inter- 
national Division offer's directories of for- 
eign contacts how-to manuals for market 
entry, business research, access to Ameri- 
can Chambers worldwide, and meetings 
with foreign leaders. For more informa- 
tion, call <202) 463-5460. 

In addition, many state and local cham- 
bers? offer trade information, 



Books And Directories 

■ Building An InrfMi/Ejymil Business, 
by Kenneth D. Weiss John WiK & Sons 
Inc., $ 19.95 1 

■ Im]xn1/ftj*i)ort: How to Get Started in 
International Trade, bv Carl A. Nelson 

i McGraw-Hill, $14.95). 

■ Taking You r Bust ut ss Global: Your 
Souiil Business Guide to Sueeessful Inter- 
national Trade, by James Wilfong and 
Toni Seger (Career Press, $18,99). 

■ World Tmdi and ( 'nstunts D'm elortj, 
Published semiannually. Arrowhead 
World Regulatory' Directories; $399 a year 
or $359 a year self-renewing. Provides 
detailed listing of trade officials in 102 
countries. For ordering information, call 
1-800-869-2749, 

■ Exporters ' EncifdapeMa* Publ ishe< I 
by Dun & Bradstreet; $495 a year with 
twice-monthly updates. This is a guide to 
export and trade information on 220 
countries. Call 1-800-932-0025 to order. 

Software 

Various software* programs are available 
lor businesses seeking to begin exporting. 
For a description, see "Trade Links Via 
The Internet," in the December 191)7 issue 
ofXat'um s Business. 
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remains a largely untapped source of ex- 
ports, according to Dun & Bradstreet, a fi- 
nancial-services firm based in New York 
City. A survey by D&B early this year 
showed that only 6 percent of the nations 
small businesses export . 

Joseph J. Douress, director of global 
trade services for Dun & Bradstreet Infor- 
mation Services, says that other D&B data 
indicate that only one small business in 10 
with exportable products or ser- 
vices is selling abroad. 

But D&B s figures may not 
tell the full story. Many small 
businesses may be indirect ex- 
porters and not even know it. 

"Many of them are suppliers 
to large firms whose business 
depends on exporting/ says 
Mary Irace, vice president of the 
National Foreign Trade Council* 
a Washington, D,C.-based orga- 
nization made up of large ex- 
porting companies. 

A Matter Of Money 

Nonetheless, as appealing as the 
opportunities are, starting to sell 
products to foreign customers can 
be an intimidating experience for 
an owner of a small US firm. 

Mock, of International Dehy- 
drated Foods, advises finding an 
expert. "If there is someone or 
some government operation that 
knows its way around and can 
save you a lot of time, you 
should get yourself aligned with 
them," he says. 

[t s also a good idea, several 
experts say, to get a taste of ex- 
porting by doing business in 
Canada— the largest market for 
U.S. exports. Most Canadian 
companies generally follow U.S. business 
practices, and Canada is served by many 
of the same transportation companies that 
operate in the United States. 

Moreover, Canada is all but duty-free, 
mainly as a result of the U,S.-Canada Free 
Trade Agreement, which took effect in 1989 
and was replaced by the North American 
Free Trade Agreement in 1994. NAFTA, in 
turn, provided for gradual removal of tariffs 
and other trade barriers among the United 
States. < Vmada, ami Mexico, 

The Problem Of U.S. Sanctions 

What can complicate trade, however — and 
hamper small firms* ability to succeed 
overseas— are unilateral economic sanc- 
tions imposed by the United States on 
other countries for various reasons 

The way free-trade proponents see it, 
U.S. -<>nlv sanctions do little good and could 
hint U.S. exports and this nation's economy 
in the long run. The reason: The United 



States is no longer the world's dominant 
supplier of goods and services. "Wherever j 
we're doing something on a unilateral 
basis, our competitors are doing business," 
says Marty Duggan, president and CEO of 
the Small Business Exporters Association, 
a Washington-based trade association. 

The United States now has unilateral 
bans on trade of at least some items in ef- 
fect for 72 nations. They include Cuba, 



Small And Midsize 
Exporters' Significant Role 

Small and midsize firms' share of U.S. merchandise exports. 
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Libya, North Korea, Sudan, and Iran as 
well as major trading partners such as 
China, Russia, Japan. Mexico, and even 
Canada, according to USA' Engage, a 
Washington-based coalition of businesses 
and agricultural groups. 

Such bans and sanctions, USA* Engage 
says, cost $15 billion to $20 billion in po- 
tential exports in 1995. 

Members of Congress concerned about 
China's human-rights practices are threat- 
ening to disapprove President Clinton s re- 
newal of must -favored-nation 'MFNi trade 
status for China. MFN is accorded to al- 
most all U S trading partners and confers 
no special status on China. Without MFN 
status, China's exports to the United 
States would face higher tariffs, whit 1 1 
could lead to retaliatory Chinese tariffs on 
goods and services from the United States. 

Meanwhile* a number of bills are pend- 
ing in Congress that would mandate addi- 
tional sanctions on more countries for more 



reasons. At the same time, advocates of free 
trade have introduced legislation in the 
House and Senate to slow the process by 
which the United States decides to impose 
sanctions. The measures also would force 
lawmakers and administration officials to 
spell out deadlines and objectives and con- 
sider the economic impart of sanctions 

Sanctions can do serious damage to L" S, 
exporters because it takes time — some- 
times years— to build up a cus- 
tomer base and to develop bonds 
with those customers. 

One of the advantages that 
small businesses have over large 
companies is their ability to 
build those relationships faster 
through constant and direct 
communication with customers. 

Being small has proved to be 
an advantage for 0 and O Sup- 
ply Inc. in Pulaski, Wis., near 
Green Bay, 0 and 0 rebuilds 
and sells wrapping and folding 
machines for nonwoven paper 
products such as facial tissue 
and dispenser paper About 75 
percent of its sales are overseas, 
principally Latin America and 
the Pacific Kim. 

Daniel Oberer, operation-, 
manager for the 20-employee 
company, says customers know 
that when they call, they can 
talk to bim or to his father, Den- 
nis, the firm's president and 
founder. 'They don't have to go 
through a whole chain of com- 
mand," says Daniel. "A response 
is only 15 minutes away." 

Daniel says his customers 
"want the personal part of it, 
and smaller companies are able 
to do more | hand-holding) than 
big. clumsv companies." 

XANTE Corp. of Mobile, Ala., gives the 
same attention to its customers world- 
wide. If you want to have any degree of 
success in exporting, you have to show a 
commitment to the market," says Marty 
Kennedy, the company's vice president for 
international sales. The firm, which has 
200 employees, makes high-end graphic 
printers for publishers and printing firms. 

Overseas customers, Kennedy says, fear 
that ^youll sell them something and then 
they're totally on their own.* 1 It may be 
necessary in some cultures to establish a 
relationship in person, so your customer 
will get a batter measure of you and your 
company, he says, 

A Neglected Trade Tool 

Trust and confidence are also at issue 
when the United States seeks trade agree- 
ments with other count t ies 
The lack of fast-track authority has put 
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U.S. negotiators at a disadvantage in 
trade talks. As a result, other nations, es- 
pecially in Latin America, are working out 
trade deals among themselves while U.S. 
envoys are left out. 



Every president from 1974 to 1994 had 
fast-track authority, but Clinton did not 
seek renewal from Congress until 1997. 

Fast-track is especially important for 
small businesses. "Small and medium- 
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sized businesses are very depen- 
dent on the ability of the gov- 
ernment to negotiate to open up 
markets of other countries,* 
says John P. Sweeney, a policy 
analyst with the conservative 
Heritage Foundation in Wash- 
ington. 

The fast-track issue has be- 
come a prime example of the 
fraying of the free-trade coali- 
tion of mainstream Republicans 
and conservative Democrats 
that held the majority in Congress for 
more than a half-century. 

"Trade policy is very much in flux, in 
transition, as a result of the disappearance 
of a bipartisan coalition," said Rep. Jim 



Avenues To Foreign Markets 



Marjory E. Searing is acting assistant sec- 
retary of commerce and director-general of 
the U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service. 
The service, with offices in 85 U.S. cities 
and 69 countries, provides marketing and 
technical information to businesses in- 
volved in trade. 

In a recent interview with Sotnm'n 
Rasim\s.\ she discussed the trade climate 
for small businesses and how they can 
take advantage of the export market. 

Information she refers to is available 
from the Trade Information Center at the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, a clearing- 
house for information on federal help in ex- 
porting. 'See resources listing. Page 16j 
The center can be reached at 1-800-USA- 
TRADE i l-800-o72-8723> from 8:30 a.m. to 
5 30 p.m. Eastern time weekdays or 
through an electronic- mail link at 
mmaitadocgovftic on the World Wide Web. 

Here are excerpts from the interview: 

Q. What is the climate for small- 
business exporting? 

A. There are tremendous opportunities 
around the world for new companies to 
begin to export, despite difficulties in some 
specific markets, such as Asia. 




Global markets offer small tirmsffood opf*» - 
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In even one of the countries in which 
we have commercial-service offices, we 
have developed a list of what we would 
call "best prospects,* and there's a lot of 
opportunity for small business. 

Q. Why should a small business 
consider exporting now? 

A. Our market is relatively open, and 



we have a lot of imports coming into it. If 
you ultimately are going to be able to suc- 
ceed in a global world, you need to go 
global. If you're competitive globally, 
you're competitive locally. 

In addition, most small businesses want 
to grow. But the U.S. economic pie is ulti- 
mately limited. Over time, you have the 
potential for growing more by having your 
opportunities spread !>evond oik* particu- 
lar marketplace, 

({. Is this a good time or a bad time 
for small firms to get into exporting 
for the first time? 

A. Its a good time, but its hard to con- 
vince companies of that. When the U.S. 
economy is doing so well and companies 
feel they're performing at their peak ca 
parity, they're less likely to think about 
the need to broaden their markets. But its 
best to do so when you can afford it, 

Q. Are there particular types of 
businesses that should be exporting 
and particular type* that should not? 

A. Products we make don't necessarily 
sell everywhere, so you need to be very 
strategic alxuit the kind of foreign market 
you might consider, But if you manufac- 
ture a product that succeeds in the United 
States, there is likely to be some other 
market for vou. 
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Kolbe, R-Ariz.. at a meeting this 
spring of the World Economic 
Forum, an international organi- 
zation with business, govern- 
ment, and academic members. 

Change has occurred on both 
sides of the political aisle, 

On the Democratic side, orga- 
nized labor is having an impact 
with its anti-trade fervor As a re- 
sult many Democratic free-trade 
lawmakers opposed fast-track for 
fear of retribution at the polls 
and loss of campaign contribu- 
tions from labor. 

On the Republican side, the in- 
ternationalist wing that once 
dominated the party has dwin- 
dled. "Younger Republicans are 
less interested in international 
events, international repercus- 
sions. Their focus is interna i, w 
says Murray Weidenbaum, chair- 
man of the Tenter for the Study 
of American Business at Wash- 
ington University in St Louis. 



Bringing Home The Dollars 

With or without governmental trade 
agreements, high on the list of concerns of 



Exporting^ Importance 
To U.S. Job Creation 

The percentage of jobs supported by exporting. • 
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most fiscally minded small-business ex- 
porters is getting paid for the product 

Generally, there are three ways to get 
paid for your exports: 

Cash in advance or in stages. O and 



0 Supply requires cash in 
stages. The company requires 
one-third payment before work 
begins at its plant on refurbish- 
ing a machine, one-third during 

1 he process, and the final third 
upon completion and prior to 
shipment to the customer. 

Letter of credit A letter of 
credit from the customer's bank 
to the exporter's bank assures 
the exporter that once specific 
documents containing specific 
information about the shipment 
of goods are delivered, payment 
will be made. (The letter of 
credit serves as a guarantee 
much as a credit card does for a 
hotel if you don't show up to pay 
for a room you\v reserved > 

Open account credit. This 
method, common in the United 
States and Canada, is becom- 
ing more popular in Europe 
and Latin America. Under H 
you ship the goods, send the hill, and 
wait for payment. 

In some countries. U.S. companies have 
to wait as long as six months for payment. 
"We can't accept thatf says Kennedy of 



Q, What are the major issues small 
businesses face in trying to export for 
the first time? 

A. We get companies that come in [to 
the Department of Commerce | and have 
never done this before and ask very basic 
questions like. "How do you get a freight 
forwarder?" or "Whats a letter of credit?" 

With the emergence of the Internet, we 
have had companies come to us that have 
put a home page on the Internet, expect- 
ing 1x» gel a liit from Montana. They! I get 
an inquiry about their product from C Ger- 
many and so they ask. "How do we make 
a foreign sale?* 

Q. What an* the keys to winning 
over foreign customers? 

A. You have to figure out whether 
there's a market for your product in a par- 
ticular country. You need to identify local 
taste and be lam i liar with local business 
practices. You need to be sensitive to the 
culture. 

There's a way to do business in each of 
these countries that is different from hem 
and you have to develop some skill in that 

area. 

When most small and medium-sized 
companies first go into a foreign market, 
they seek out either a local distributor or 
a local agent to help them with those 
kinds of things. 



Q, How can the Department of 
Commerce and the federal govern- 
ment in general help small-business 
exporters? 

A. One of our concerns is that our small 
and medium-sized companies do not con- 
tribute to our export performance the way 
they con tribute to our gross domestic prod- 
uct — there's a real gap then?. They're a 
tremendous driver in our < J DP, but they're 
stilt much less of a driver in exports. 

We feel we can do better. We have UK) 
Export Assistance Center's around the 
country. 

And we have a manlier of people within 
our offices who try to recruit new compa- 
nies u> export by visiting them and talking 
about the benefits of exporting. 

Q. How should a small -business 
owner proceed given the unsettled 
trade issues, such as sanctions* 
around the world? 

A. There are countries with which we 
trade that are much less likely to be sub- 
jected to some of that than others. If I were 
a business person, fd look at those first.. 

As you diversify your market and de- 
velop a vanety of markets, you might 
want to try out some of these more unsta- 
ble markets. 

I wouldn't start in some of those be- 
cause you could find yourself having mad*' 



a substantial investment and still not be 
! able to overcome the difficulty. 

if What has been the impact of the 
Internet on trade? 

A. There is an opportunity for increas- 
ing trade, although it is much harder in 
some markets than others. Kor example, 
the Canadians approach business the way 
we do. whereas in Japan, its going to take 
a long time lor the Internet to he an ac- 
cepted business practice because the 
Japanese really want to develop an inter- 
personal relationship with their suppliers 
Japan is not the only place that's like* that 

But the Internet offers a great way to 
learn (he business without a lot of upfront 
investment. 

Q. What's the prospect for trade in 
the next year or so generally? 

A. With many of t he developments in 
Asia, we've lost a lot of the economic 
growth that's result* *d in some of our export 
success. We do not expect a very uood trade 
balance this year. That does not mean you 
can t export There continue to lie markets 

rate — 7, S. and 9 percent |annual| economic 
growth. As some of the other countries 
begin to get out of their economic dist resses 
and liegin to grow again, export perfor- 
mance will lie even better overall 
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XANTE- He says 
that for new cus- 
tomers, the company 
might require cash 
on delivery backed 
up by a standby let- 
ter of credit. For 
longtime customers, 
he says, credit terms 
are more lenient 

Imports 1 Growth 

Whether payment 
terms involve a letter 
of credit an open ac- 
count, or cash on de- 
livery or in advance, 
the value of U.S. ex- 
ports consistently 
lags behind the value 
of the goods and ser- 
vices imported into 
the U.S. market. 
That adds up to a 
trade deficit, and it 
has some experts 
worried 

Although to some 
the trade deficit seems relatively minus- 
cule—$113 billion last year in an $8 tril- 
lion economy — others express concern that 
a deepening deficit could increase protec- 
tionist sentiment in Congress and else- 
where, especially if the U.S. economy slips 
into recession. Some economists believe 
that the greater deficits have shaved as 
much as half a percentage point off the 
growth in the U.S. gross domestic product 
for the first quarter of this year. 

Treasury Secretary Robert E. Rubin 
warned Congress recently that those wor- 
ried about the trade deficit ought to be 
supporting increased U.S. aid to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which is in need 
of replenishment after meeting heavy de- 
mands for loans to Asian nations. 

Early this year the Senate passed a re- 
quest for $18 billion more for the IMF, but 
at press time the House had not taken up 
the request. 

Concern is mixed among observers. 

Clayton Yeutter, who has served as U.S. 
trade representative and as secretary of 
agriculture, says that although the trade 
deficit isn\ getting much attention now f it 
could become a major issue as a result of 
the Asian financial crisis or a slowdown in 
the U.S. economy. Yeutter is an attorney 
with Hogan & Hartson, a law and lobby- 
ing firm in Washington. 

Dan Griswold, associate director of the 
Center for Trade Policy Studies at the Cato 
Institute, a libertarian public-policy re- 
search organization in Washington, says 
trade deficits are almost irrelevant He 
adds: They signal global investor confi- 
dence in the United States and rising pur- 
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chasing power among domestic customers." 

Also at work as a potential threat to 
U.S. trade and the economy is the im- 
pending creation of a single European 
currency, the "euro,* which will have a 
dramatic impact on how business is con- 
ducted on the continent. 

Eleven nations have agreed to convert 
from their individual national currencies 
to the euro on Jan. 1, 2002, and the three 



European Union na- 
tions that haven't 
may join later The 
11 are Austria, 
Belgium, Finland, 
France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, and Spain. 

In the long run, 
however, the euro 
could become a 
major competitor to 
the U.S. dollar. "If 
the euro works and 
is a stable currency, 
it could erode the 
role of the U.S. dol- 
lar as a reserve cur- 
rency and possibly 
drive up interest 
rates," says Thomas 
J. Duesterberg, di- 
rector of the Wash- 
ington office of the 
Hudson Institute, a 
conservative, Indi- 
anapolis-based research organization. 

On the positive side, Michael Van der 
Lot a senior manager in New York City 
with Ernst & Young, an international ac- 
counting and management Arm, says, 
"For smaller U.S. companies, its going to 
be easier to do business in Europe." 



The United States' 
Top 10 Customers 

The value of U.S. exports to each country, 
in millions ol dollars in 1 997 
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Canada 


S151.451 I 


Mexico 


71,378 


Japan 


65,673 


United Kingdom 


36.435 


South Korea 


25.067 


Germany 


24.467 


Taiwan 


20,388 


Netherlands 


19,822 


Singapore 


17,727 


France 


15,982 



forld trade has come a long way 
since Marco Polo brought back 
the first curious items from the 
Far East and Dutch traders 
sailed the seas with lavish goods. 

Nowadays, virtuxilly every aisle of even 1 
store in the United States is an interna- 
tional tour of sorts, with foreign-made 
items that Americans depend on daily. 
And, with the World Wide Web as a mod- 
em-day bazaan trade can occur as quickly 
as it takes to make I few keystrokes on a 
computer. 

Douress of Dun & Bradstreet says that 
more than 100,000 U.S. small firms are in 
the exporting business, and that their 
prospects are pretty good simply because 
they can stamp "Made In The U.S.A." on 
their products. "Generally^ he adds, If we 
make it, there's demand lor H globally" 

Whether the demand can and will be 
met by U,S. companies may depend on 
whether U.S. trade policy-makers can re- 
sist the pull of protectionism and fear of a 
global marketplace and move to sustain 
the U.S. role as a pre-eminent player 
among trading nations. re 
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NOW THERE ISN'T A REASON TO PUT OFF CHOOSING 
A RETIREMENT PLAN. 





Finally, a 
401 (k) PLAN 
FOR BUSINESSES 
YOUR SIZE. 



Introducing the 
CHAMBERplan for Retirement 

from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce* and Fidelity Investments* 



The 401 (k) plan that makes it easy to make the right 

choice, Out of the maze of retirement plans comes one designed specifically 

for businesses your size. It's the U.S. CHAMBERplan for Retirement, a straightforward, no 

guesswork, no hidden fecs40l(k) plan uniquely brought lo you hy people who know and 

lobby for business, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and an industry leader in retirement 

planning. Fidelity Investments* CHAMBERplan^ is comprehensive. Its affordable 

It's casy-to-administer. It has all of the tax-savings benefits of a 40 1 (k) and a whole lot more 

• simplified Mart-up and conversion 

• employee education 
■ full recordkeeping 

• Fidelity'* leadership m m\esiment management 

CHAMBERplan makes it easy lo make the right choice.., 
llfc the best of other retirement plans rolled into one! There's no excuse 10 
wait any longer Nows the time for CHAMBERplan 
Find out what it can mean to your future 
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Call 1-888-738-7526 
to find out more about 
the CHAMBERplan. 

It's for you. 

Fidelity 
investments 
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Stock Market Pauses; 
Investors Wary Of Asia 

By Randy Myers 

All eyes east. Just over a year since the eruption of 
Asia's economic crisis, it is becoming clear that the 
outlook for U.S. stocks and bonds will, for the time 
being, depend in large part on how quickly those Far 
Eastern economies recover 

That was made abundantly clear in the second quarter, as 
the recently hard-charging U.S. stock market fragmented 
sharply Stocks of utilities and big consumer-goods compa- 
nies that do a lot of domestic business did OK. but many 
that depend on strong export markets tailed to keep pace. If 
Asia can't shake off its financial slump, Wall Street now rea- 
sons, it will be bad for this country's increasingly global busi- 
ness community. 

Reflecting that concern, domestic stock funds lost 0.3 per- 
cent on average in the second quarter, leaving them up 1L8 
percent for the first half, according to Upper Analytical Ser- 
vices in Summit, N J. 

Funds that invest in big-company stocks earned an aver- 
age of 3.2 percent in the latest quarter as investors pursued 
a classic "flight to quality," white those focused on small- 
company issues lost 4.1 percent 

Spooked by the uncertainty in the stock market, some in- 
vestors turned to bonds, where their buying pressure drove 
rates on 30-year Treasuries to historical lows and allowed 
the average taxable domestic bond fund to post a total re- 
turn (price appreciation plus dividends) of 1.46 percent. 

The Asian Effect 

In sharp contrast to their thinking in the first quarter, in- 
vestors were paralyzed in the second quarter by fears about 
how the Asian crisis would impact the profitability of U.S. 
corporations. According to a recent Wall Street Journal re- 
port, stock analysts have already cut their estimates for sec- 
ond-quarter earnings gains for U.S. companies to 4 percent 
from 12 percent And many economists expect the U S 
economy to grow at only about half the rate it did in the 
first quarter, when it expanded at a 5.4 percent annualized 
rate. 

"The one thing I worry about— and the one thing we don't 
want to be worrying about each quarter— is that IBM or 
Motorola or 3M or some other big company is going to tell us 
that their sales and earnings are going to l>e below expecta- 
tions because of Asia," says Hugh Johnson, chief investment 
officer for First Albany Corp. in Albany N.Y. "That (worry- 
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rmance By 
utual Fund Category 



With Dividends ReinvBSted Through June 30 



TVpe 

01 Fund 



2nd 

Quarter 



One 

Year 



Five 

Years* 



General Stock Funds 

Capital-appreciation funds 029% 22.12% 16.82% 

Growth funds 1.85 25,38 19.25 

Midsize-company funds -1.40 22.22 16.95 

Small-company funds -4.11 17,68 16.97 

Micro-company funds -4.19 23.94 16.92 

Growth and income funds 0.27 j 2286 1903 

S&P 500 index objective funds 3.18 29,39 22.55 

Equity income funds -0.97 1 20.95 17j84 

General Stock Funds Average -0.29 22.62 18.45 

Sector Stock Funds 

Healtrvbfotechnofogy funds -1.73 17 97 21.64 

Natural-resources funds -10.46 -10.98 8.25 

Science and technology funds 3.33 22 70 22.97 

Telecommunications funds 1.03 38.23 18.24 

Utility funds -1 -60 2593 12,30 

Financial-services funds 1 .73 35.16 25.91 

Real-estate funds -5.09 9.07 9.76 

Specialty/miscellaneous funds -1.51 17.13 15.62 

Sector Stock Funds Average -2.17 17.21 16.60 

International Stock Funds 

Gold-onented funds -16.04 -34,97 -10.61 

Global funds 0.26 14.05 15.31 

Global small-company funds -2.15 6.18 14.37 

International funds 0.72 8,19 12.41 

International small-company funds 3.31 11.21 10.91 

European-region funds 6.30 33.00 21,19 

Pacific-region funds -15.95 -40.37 -3.14 

Japanese funds -1,18 -24,98 -5,90 

Pacific funds, excluding Japan -26.93 -53.18 -7.61 

China-region funds -28.34 -50.92 -5.86 

Emerging-markets funds -19.71 -31.86 -0.53 

Latin American funds -19.01 -24 20 4.60 

Canadian funds -14.83 -16.35 1,32 



International Stock Funds Average 


-5.38 


-3,96 


10.06 




All Slock Funds Average 


-1.84 


14,99 


16.71 


Mixed Equity Funds 








Flexible portfolio funds 


1.21 


1816 


14,16 


Global flexible portfolio funds 


0.23 


11.34 


11.38 


Balanced funds 


1.15 


1758 


13,97 


Balanced target maturity funrir. 


0.18 


1244 


9.08 


Convertible-securities funds 


-1.55 


14.08 


12.71 


Income funds 


0,40 


13,95 


12 26 


Mixed Equity Funds Average 


0.80 


16.38 


13.46 


Domestic Long-Term fated Income 


1.56 


8.98 


6.33 



Randy Mym, formerly ft (enter ami nlitar for Don* Jone> 
A* Cu. in ft financial writer in Dover, Pa. 
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ingl will end, but it will only end if Japan 
rights its ship. As Japan goes, so goes 
Asia." 

Entering the third quarter. Japan gave 
Wall Street some reason to be optimistic. 
It pledged to create a "bridge bank" to get 
bad loans off the books of Japanese banks, 
much as the U.S. government did for the 
then-troubled U.S. savings and loan in- 
dustry in the 1980s. That would free those 
Japanese banks to start lending in Asia 
again and perhaps spark the region's 
economies. 

Japans ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
also revealed that it would consider imple- 
menting permanent tax cuts after the 
country's July 12 upper-house elections. 

*Tm not saying these measures are per- 
fect, but until now the Japanese have only 
been toying with finding a solution to 
their banking problems," says Ron Chap- 
man, head of international equities for 
The Dreyfus Corp., a big mutual-fund 
company based in New York City. 

"Now the Japanese political leadership 
realizes that the country is in as big a fix 
as it was in the 1973-74 oil crisis, and the 
Japanese remember that crisis very, very 
well," he notes. "The situation is similar to 
what we'd have here if people said we 
were in the worst crisis since the Great 



Chapman predicts a "relief rally" in 
Asia's emerging stock markets, such as 
Singapore's and Hong Kong's, as a result 
of Japan's actions, but he doesn't foresee 
real economic improvement or long-lasting 
stock-market advances in those countries 
for two more years, That's dispiriting for 
investors in mutual funds that focus on 
the Far East According to Upper Analyti- 
cal, Japanese funds lost 1,2 percent on av- 
erage in the second quarter while Pacific 
funds that exclude Japan lost 26.9 per- 
cent. 

Latin America And Europe 

Things weren't much better for investors 
in Latin American funds, though, which 
on average fell 19 percent during the sec- 
ond quarter In Brazil, high interest rates 
are killing the economy, and political sup- 
port for the government's financial re- 
forms is waning. In Mexico, exports are 
down and imports are up, and inflation is 
starting to take hold. 

The one bright spot on the international 
equity scene is continental Europe, where 
many of the same conditions that have 
driven the U.S. stock market higher in re- 
cent years are taking hold. Mutual funds 
invent ing in European stocks earned o".:i 
percent on average in the second quarter, 
according to Lipper Analytical. 

Those gains reflect the fact that Euro- 



pean companies are restructuring to focus 
on creating value for shareholders, says 
Klaus Martini, manager of the Deutsche 
Top 50 Europe Portfolio, based in Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

Also, inflation and interest rates are low 
in Europe, and pension funds and individ- 
ual investors alike are making bigger com- 
mitments to European stock markets. 
Meanwhile, deregulation and privatiza- 
tion of government-controlled industries 
and the ever-nearing introduction of a 
common European currency are promot- 
ing corporate efficiency in the region. 

Hie big gains being posted in European 
stuck markets "won't go on forever be- 
cause valuations [stock prices relative to 
corporate earnings! are not low," warns 



Stock Performance 
In The Second Quarter 



Industry Change In Value 
Group April 1 to June 30 
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% 51.4% 


Computer hardware 
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Retail 
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Computer software and services 
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Drugs 
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Nasdaq Index 
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SAP 500 Index 


2.9 


Food and beverage 

Dow Jones Industrial Average 


1.1 


NYSE Index 


1.0 


Real estate 


08 


Media General Stock Index 


0.6 


Telecommunications 


-0.1 


Chemicals 


-0.6 


Banking 


-0.7 


Automotive 


fa* 8 


Materials and construction 


-08 


Consumer non durables 


-I.5 


Health services ^ 
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-2.7 


Utilities?^ 


-3.0 


Wholesale 


-3-3 


Energy \ * J£L% 




Consumer durables 




Tobacco 


•4.7 


Aerospace/defense 


-6.3 


Diversified services 


-7.4 


Electronics 


-3.1 


Specialty retail 


-87 


Manufacturing 


-10.1 


Transportation 


-14.2 


Metals and mining 


-14.6 





Martini. "But they are still justifiable be- 
cause we have this low-inflation, low-in- 
terest-rate situation. Over the next 12 to 
24 months we will still see enough money 
going into these stock markets — and 
enough earnings gains from corporate re- 
structurings and a moderately growing 
economy — to have decent performance." 

Decision Time For Investors 

The turmoil in the world's financial mar- 
kets presents U.S. investors with a num- 
ber of opportunities. Those who wish to 
commit some of their assets to interna- 
tional stocks can continue to ride Europe's 
bull market for now, but they may also 
want to think about adding some exposure 
to Japan if they're willing to wait two to 
five years for a payoff*, says Chapman. 

"Japan is the only major market in the 
world currently in a bear market," Chap- 
man says. "If the Japanese begin to make 
the investor-friendly changes they're talk- 
ing about, there's even reason to believe 
that two to three years from now youVe 
going to start a bull market such as we 
have seen in continental Europe over the 
last couple of years." 

First Albany's Johnson agrees: "In- 
vestors need to be ready to react to what 
happens in Japan. If Japan announces a 
believable package [of economic reforms], 
that's bad news for [U.S. I bonds and good 
news for companies that produce basic 
materials and technology companies. If 
Japan does not announce a believable 
package, the yen will go down, the dollar 
will rise, the markets of Asia will go down, 
utilities and consumer noncyclica) compa- 
nies will do well here at home, and tech- 
nology and basic-materials companies will 
do poorly" 

Interest rates on long-term bonds are 
not much higher than those on short-term 
bonds, and there's little prospect for bond 
prices to go much higher anytime soon. As 
a result, investors who want exposure to 
the U.S. fixed-income market will find the 
best values right now in high -yield corpo- 
rate bonds, adds Lea Nanberg, chief fixed- 
ineome oi liter tor Massachusetts Financial 
Sei-viees. a Boston-based fund company. 

High -yield bonds are those issued by 
companies that haven't earned an invest- 
ment-grade rating. 

"Corporate America is in much better 
shape than it's been in for a Imitf lime, so 
if you do your homework, you can find 
good companies with 10-year bonds that 
are yielding as much as 3.8 percentage 
points more than comparable-maturity 
Treasuries, which are only paying about 
5.6 percent right now," Nanberg said in 
early July. "This is the perfect environ- 
ment for these companies to do well." ■ 
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Selling Your 

/>'// Gloria (ribhs Manrllo 



Thinking about selling your business? 
If your answer is yes, you face fur- 
ther questions and certain tax-driven 
decisions, depending on how your 
company is structured 

Because tax rules on the sale of compa- 
nies are so complex and each firm has its 
own circumstances, it's imperative 
that the seller have an accountant 
or an attorney to help with the 

[poena 

If your firm is incorporated, for 
example, one of the most important 
decisions you must make right 
away is whether to sell stock or as- 
sets. 

Generally, buyers prefer to pur- 
chase assets rather than stock: by 
doing so, they insulate themselves 
from liabilities they might acquire 
with slock. For those who want to 
sell a C corporation or an S corpora- 
tion, however, there are financial in- 
centives to sell stock rather than as- 
sets. 

Of course, if you have a sole pro- 
prietorship, a partnership, or a lim- 
ited-liability company, you have 
only assets to sell, such as the build- 
ing, inventory, a customer list, fur* 
nishings, and equipment. As a nil*', 
money you receive for the sale of an 
asset may be taxed as ordinary in- 
come up to your basis in the asset 
< usually the cost of the assei less de- 
preciation). Any money received in 
excess of your basis may be taxed as 
a capital gain. 

The highest personal tax rat** for 
ordinary income is 39.6 percent. 
Under the 1997 Taxpayer Relief Act, I he 
long-term capital gains rate for individu- 
als was cut to 20 percent from 28 percent 
for assets held at least 18 months. 

If you sell a capital asset — whether it's 
100 shares of stock in your personal port- 
folio or 10U percent of the stock in your in- 
corporated business — you must pay capi- 
tal-gains tax on the difference between the 
selling price and the amount of your in- 
vest merit 



When It's An Asset Sale 

If you sell a corporation's assets rather 
than its stock, the proceeds will be taxed 
according to whether it's a C corporation 
or an S coloration. 

For C corporations, you may pay 
twice — a corporate capital-gains tax on 



: A Preview Of The Process 



any gain from the sale of the assets and 
personal tax on any distribution from the 
corporation. (The top C-corporation capi- 
tal -gains rate of 39 percent is nearly dou- 
ble the individual long-term capital-gains 
raiej 

With S corporations, the proceeds from 
an asset sale flow through the corporation 
to the individual, but the items retain 




their character when they are passed 
through, says Susan Jack sack, an analyst 
with OCH Inc., a firm that provides infor- 
mation on tax and business law. For ex- 
ample, a long-term capital gain is reported 
as such on the shareholder's tax return 
rather than being lumped in as ordinary 
income, she says. Gains allocated to prop- 
erty held for one year or less, inventory, or 
accounts receivable are treated as ordi- 
nary income, as are amounts paid under 
noncompete agreements. 

The Capital-Gains Incentive 

Now that the tax rate for long-term capi- 
tal gains has hem lowered to 20 percent, 
more owners of incorporated businesses 
will press for stock sales, says Joseph H. 
Kofienberu, a CPA and managing partner 



of Rodenberg and Associates in Indianapo- 
lis. **While every saJe and situation is dif- 
ferent," he says, "the rule of thumb is that 
sellers want to sell slock and buyers want 
to buy assets." 

Gary Anderson, president of Sibley In- 
dustries Inc., an Anderson, Mo., manufac- 
turer of heating systems for poultry farms, 
has been on both the buyer's and the 
seller's sides of the stock-versus- 
assets question. 

When Anderson bought Sibley 
six years ago, he purchased only as- 
sets — the building, inventory, and 
equipment. Then he formed an S 
corporation. Now Anderson, 54, is 
closing a stock sale of Sibley Indus- 
tries to CTB International Corp. of 
Millard, fad 

Why not sell assets? "It's compli- 
cated." says Anderson, "but my ac- 
countants looked at both stock and 
asset deals, and from a tax perspec- 
live — especially with capita] gains 
now taxed at 20 percent— the stock 
sale made more sense for my situa- 
tion" 

Reasons On Both Sides 

Another benefit for the owner in 
choosing a stock rather than an as- 
sets sale is that business liabilities, 
whether known or unknown, are 
transferred to the buyer via the 
stock. For example, the buyer could 
be responsible for future product-li- 
ability claims, contract disputes, li- 
abilities arising from employee ben- 
efit plans, or even unpaid taxes. 

"The potential liabilities of a 
business make most buyers want 
asset deals/ says broker Bill Womack, 
owner of Landmark/VR Business Brokers 
in Arlington, Texas, "If a business is in- 
volved in litigation over product war- 
ranties, or the Internal Revenue Service is 
inquiring about back taxes, those liabili- 
ties pass to the buyer m a slock sale." 

11 a contract for a stock sale is well- 
drafted, however, it will exempt the buyer 
from any known or unknown tax liabili- 
ty's If the buyer purchases only assets, 
the liability problems remain the responsi- 
bility of the original owner. 

Another reason buyers prefer to buy as- 
sets is that they can "step up" the basis of 

depreciable assets 

Say you bought manufacturing equip- 
ment in 1990 for $5,000 and it has a five- 
year tax life \Vh« n you decide to sell your 
business in 1998, the asset has been ful!> 
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depreciated for several 
years and has a net tax 
value of zero. 

If you sell your business 
as stock, the zero basis of 
the machine carries over to 
the new buyer, who will not 
be able to take any addi- 
tional deductions for depre- 
ciation. 

If ownership is trans- 
ferred through an asset 
sale, however, the value of 
the equipment would be 
stepped up to its fair mar- 
ket value— say $4.000— and 
the new owner could start 
depreciating the asset with 
a new five-year tax life. 

Coming Up With A Figure 

Because of the unfavorable tax treatment 
for the seller in an asset sale, the seller 
should set a price that's higher than any 
that would be set for a stock sale. 

"What the 20 percent capital-gains rate 
will do is increase the negotiated price of 
an asset sale of a corporate business to off- 
set the seller's sacrifice of the lower capi- 
tal-gains rate he or she would have had in 
a stock sale/* explains Rodenberg. The 



"Unfortunately, 
most small 
businesses 
have terrible 
records." 



—Bill Womack. 

Landmark, VR 
Business Broilers 



residual Liability risks that 
go with an asset sale also 
should boost the asking 
price. 

If you choose to sell as- 
sets, you need to know 
what assets you have, 
where they are, and how 
much they're worth. Unfor- 
tunately," 7 says Womack, 
"most small businesses 
have terrible records of in- 
ventory, equipment, income, 
income taxes— you name it. 
We can't sell your assets if 
you don't know what you 
have,** 

Putting a price on those 
assets is more art than science, says Wo- 
mack. Some businesses adept a Yeplnce- 
ment cost" approach to valuation: What 
would it cost to buy the assets and start 
the business from scratch? 

Others look at recently sold companies 
in the same line of business, A third ap- 
proach is to establish a price based on esti- 
mated future cash flows or a percentage of 
puss sales. 

The hardest part of the process, how* 
ever, "is convincing the seller the price is 
reasonable,** says Julie Johnson, a broker 
with Venture Resource Business Brokers 



in Louisville, Ky., and president of the In- 
ternational Business Brokers Association. 

No matter what valuation method is 
used, all business brokers start with three 
to five years of financial statements and 
income-tax returns. The next step is to ad- 
just your income statement to eliminate 
discretionary 1 expenses to get at the true 
profits of your business. 

Discretionary items could be large busi- 
ness expenses such as a one-time cost for 
a major roof repair. More likely, the discre- 
tionary expenses are lanrilv-related. such 
as inflated salaries for children or other 
relatives on the payroll 

"What I do," says Womack, "is start with 
three columns." The first column is the in- 
formation from the accountant's income 
statement. The second column is for the 
discretionary items, and the net in the 
third column is the adjusted profit. 

Once you catalog your company s assets 
and calculate three to five years of net 
profit minus discretionary items, you're 
ready to weigh the pros and cons of selling 
stock versus assets. 

Ultimately you might not have to sell 
your business. But you need a firm grasp 
of the issues before you decide. 

Gloria Gibbs Manilla is a CPA and fiufi& 
ne*$ frrito in South Bend /vd 



TAX DEDUCTIONS 



A Lower-Cost Menu 



BySvxan Htxige* 

A legislative change in the tax code that 
took effect Jan, 1 lets business owners — 
under certain conditions — deduct 100 per- 
cent, rather than 50 percent, of the cost of 
food provided to workers on the job. 

The deduction applies for the cost of 
meals provided to employees free of 
charge or below fair market value in an 
eating facility on the premises. Generally 
to obtain the full deduction, the fa- 
cility must have revenue equal to or 
exceeding its direct operating costs. 

^Size [of the facility 1 doesn*t 
matter, but it does need to be a 
true eating facility f says Larry 
Blevins, an Internal Revenue 
Service spokesman. Thus, A 
hotels and any business <4 
with a lunchroom or din- ^ 
ing facility that meets the op- ^ 
e rating-costs requirement would be 
eligible for the full deduction. 

The legislative change does not affect a 
separate, long-standing tax-code provision 
t hat permits full deductibility of the cost of 
occasional meals for employees — such as 




pizza for everybody at the end of a big pro- 
ject—even if there is no eating facility on 
the premises. Many business owners have 
thought they could deduct only 50 percent 
of their costs for such occasional meals. 

The after-project pizzas may not involve 
a lot of money says Alan Bekelman, presi- 
dent of Development Services Group, a 
consulting firm in Bethesda, Md., 
"but these meals contribute to the 
morale of everyone in the firm.** 

A separate change under the leg- 
islation afreets workers— both in- 
dependent coniractors and employ- 
ees, says the IRS — whose hours are 
regulated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. For ex- 
1 ample, interstate truck drivers, 
|Al commercial pilots, railroad 
Workers, and merchant mariners 
are among those not allowed 

rto work more than 10 
hours without a break. 
Under the new rule, the tax 
deduction for meals eaten on 
the job rises in stages over 10 
years to 80 percent from 50 percent; it 
went to 55 percent this year. 

The increase is intended to restore 
the meal deduction to "certain workers 
who are forced to eat away from home 
and are unlikely to abuse the deduction," 



according to the tax code. 

Although the deduction increase might 
prompt some workers to spend more for 
meals on the road, truck -stop manager 
Richard Hard says, "I don't think [the 
gradual increase] is going to have an effect 
at all** on businesses such as his. Hard, 
who runs The Flying Jay 
restaurant on Interstate 
Mia in Indianapolis, says, 
"Truck drivers will al- 
ways need fuel, and 
they're going to keep stop- 
ping here and eating here no 
matter what the deduction is,** 
Kathleen ()"Leary, legislative 
representative for the National 
T* Restaurant Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., says truckers — who also 
pushed for the increase — and eating es- 
tablishments near major highways will 
probablv h>th benefit. 

These changes are small, but the/re a 
big deal for business deductibility," says 
O'Leary, and they represent "a small step 
in the right direction. " The National 
Restaurant Association is lobbying for 
full meal deductibility for all business 
owners. 
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■ ian Yang helps Woodward White 
I Inc. of Aiken. S.C., harness t he 
■ I power of technology to match eriti- 
cally ill patients with trip medical 
specialists from around the world. Jian % 
expertise in designing and maintaining 
the company s sophisticated database soft- 
ware is, literally, a matter of life and death 
for some people. 

ISnl Jian. who has done graduate work, 
is from China and is in this country on a | 
student visa thai expires in August. The 
temporary foreign-specialist visa for which 
he is eligible won t be available until Oct. 
1, when the new federal fiscal year liegins. 
When his current visa expires, he will 
have to sit idle — off the company's pay- I 
roll— or return to China, i Under the law, 
he cannot work when his student visa ex* 
pires; whether he would have to return to ' 
his homeland is uncertain, but he may 
have little choice if he has no income j 

All the 65,000 foreign-specialist permiis, 
known as 1MB permits, that were al- 
lowed for the current fiscal year were allo- 
cated by mid-May The 65,000 cap was set I 
by Congress in the 19!*) immigration act. 
The law was passed to increase perma- 
nent-visa numbers and to create the cate- j 
gory of H-1B for temporary visas, winch 
are valid for six years. 

"If Jian is unable to work for us for this 
period of time," says Steve Naifeh, chair- 
man and CEO of 50*€mployee Woodward 
White, it will significantly delay our abil- 
ily td implement programs to help criti- 
cally ill patients,* 

Hundreds of companies nationwide face 
situations similar to Naifeh s; They have 
idenlified foreign specialists [or critical |x*si- 
tions but are unable to secure H-1B visas 
far them lx»eause the cap has been reached 

Demand Outstripping Supply 

This is the .second consecutive year lhal the 
visa cap has been reached before the end of 
the fiscal year. (See the chart on Page 28*) 
Kxjx'rts attribute this to the booming U.S. 
economy and the resulting low unemploy- 
ment rate— just 4.3 percent in April and 
Kay, a 28-year low — which have prompted 
more companies to look overseas for em- 
ployees. 

High-tech companies in particular have 
turned increasingly to highly skilled for- 
eigners because of the dearth of available 



U.S. workers with skills needed by the 
firms. A recent study conducted by Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute for the Infor- 
mation Technology Association of America 
in Arlington, Va., estimated that U.S. 
high-tech firms alone have more than 
:! 10,000 vacancies. 

While there are 140,000 permanent 
business visas available each year to U S. 
employers, the process for obtaining them 
is costly and time-consuming, says Daryl 
R BufTenstein, head of the national immi- 
gration practice for Paul, Hastings, Janof- 
sky & Walker, a law firm in Atlanta. Per- 
manent visas of all types take two to four 
years to process. 

Congress set up the H-1B program to 
allow U.S. employers to fill critical posi- 
tions quickly with foreign specialists when 



I no U.S. specialist can be found. The pro- 
gram, says BufTenstein. allows firms to 
' firing in key people who have specialties 

I that they apply in particular areas, bring 
in new technologies and new expertise * 

ft takes a company about two months 
and costs about $5,000 to secure an 11 - 1 B 
visa. Only foreigners with a degree equiv- 
alent to a bachelor's or a combination of 
education and experience in the held for 
which they are being sought can receive 
an H-1B visa. Such foreign professionals 
are required by law to \w paid at least the 

i local "prevailing* wage, which is the typi- 
cal wage for their specialty 

LeuislatlvG ResnonsBS 

lawmakers are considering legislation to 
raise the yearly cap on H- IB visas. In May, 
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Hitting The Cap 



Number 0( 
H-1B Visas 
Issued 

65,000 

65,000 

55,141 
54.178 
60,279 
61,591 
46,645 



Date That The 
65,000 Cap 
Was Reached 

May 11 

Sept. 1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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the Senate approved a bill sponsored by 
Sen. Spencer Abraham, R-Mich., that 
would raise the cap to 95,000 for fiscal 
1998. The additional 30,000 visas would be 
available for foreign workers whose visa 
applications had been denied because of the 
cap and for those who might file between 
the date the measure is enacted and Oct. 1 
For fiscal vears 1999 through 2002, the an- 
nual cap would be 105,000, and 10,000 ad- 
ditional visas per year would be available 
for health-care professionals. 

The measure would add a penalty of 
$25,000 per violation for any employer 
who laid off a U.S. worker to replace the 
employee with an H-1B worker and then 
willfully paid that foreign employee less 
than the prevailing wage. 

Those two potential abuses of the sys- 
tem — layoffs and underpayment of foreign 
workers — have been cited by some law- 
makers and the Clinton administration as 
reasons for making sure that any legisla- 
tion to increase the number of H-1B visas 
includes worker protections. They want 
provisions requiring U.S. employers who 
wish to hire foreign specialists to attest 
that they have not laid off U.S. employees 
for six months and that they have tried 
and failed to recruit U.S. workers for the 
positions for which they are seeking H-1B 
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visas — requirements that would be en- 
forced by the U.S. Department of Labor 

A measure pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and sponsored by Rep. l^mnr 
S. Smith, R-Texas, contains such provi- 
sions. The bill, which could be considered 
before Congress* August recess, would 
raise the H-1B cap to 95,000 for fiscal 
1998, 105,000 for 1999. and 115,000 for 
2000. But the cap would fall back to 
65,000 for subsequent fiscal years. 

"Smiths bill has a temporary increase in 



the cap in exchange lor perma- 
nent changes in the [H-lBI pro- 
gram," says Judy Golub. director 
of advocacy for the American Im- 
migration Lawyers Association 
in Washington, D.C. That seems 
out of balance. We believe that 
the bill would impose such a reg- 
ulatory burden on employers 
thai il would render the |II-lBj 
program useless,* 

The Department of Labor, 
(Ui]uU notes, would be the judge 
of an employer's recruitment ef- 
forts. That level of uncertainty, 
(Jul ub says, probably would 
prompt many employers to leave 
positions unfilled rather than try 
to hire foreign specialists. 
Attorney Buffenstein adds that the cur- 
rent law has 'tail-safe protections* allowing 
the Labor Department to prosecute em- 
ployers who abuse the H-1B system. 

Business groups are working with 
Smith to reach a compromise on what he 
calls the worker-protection provisions. 

A Job-Creating Program 

Many immigration experts, including Buf- 
fenstein and Golub. say there is plenty of 
anecdotal evidence that rather than cost- 
ing U.S. employees their jobs. H-1B work- 
ers create employment opportunities for 
U.S. citizens. S.A. de Kock, director of 
Langford de Kock & Co., an accounting 
firm in Atlanta that specializes in helping 
foreign-ow T ned companies establish sub- 
sidiaries in the Southeast, says that thou- 
sands of jobs have been created and filled 
by U.S. workers in that region in the past 
few years by foreign firms that us** foreign 
specialists on H-1B visas. The specialists 
help get the subsidiaries up and running. 

"These companies start up with good cap- 
ital, they put, up little factories, employ .in 
to 40 people in these little towns that have 
,tv tilable labor, and most of them will em- 
ploy specialists' from their countries, says 
de Kock. His firm, he says, has helped 
more than Hi) foreign-owned companies set 
up subsidiaries over the past two years. 

Even de Kock's 45-employee firm has 
used the H-1B program to employ foreign 
specialists familiar with the accounting 
practices of his clients' home count ries, 

Naifeh of the Woodward White medical- 
services firm says the department for 
which Jian works now employs 12 people 
bul will expand to 40 workers in the next 
six months if Jian can get an H-1B visa to 
continue working on the company's data 
base software programs, 

"It's going to make it very difficult for us 
to add the number of employees we're 
poised to add if we don't have IJian) man- 
aging the soft wan* that he's created." says 
Naifeh. MB 
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Counting Down 
To The Year 2000 



Wfwn it's time to turn the 
calendar to 2000, will your 
software — not to mention 
your sprinkler system — be 
ready f If not, a court date 
could lie ahead. 
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ts Monday morning, Jan, 
3, 2000. When you open 
the door to your office, 
you realize immediately 
that you've got big trouble. 

Something has triggered 
the sprinkler system— every- 
thing is soaked. When you 
get the place dried out, you 
turn on your computers. 
Software that's critical to op- 
erating the company crashes 
the first time you try to ac- 
cess it. 

You've got computer-con- 
trolled machines on your fac- 
tory floor. When you turn 
them on, they won't work 
You've got big customers 
that will drop you quickly if 
you can't deliver what they 
need, but your suppliers and 
friendly competitors can't 
help you— they're experienc- 
ing similar problems. 

That is, of course, a night- 
mare scenario. Nothing like 
it is going to happen to most 
small businesses when the 
year 2000 arrives, less than 
18 months from now. But a 
less catastrophic version is 
likely to Hit a lot of companies, and some 
others will he put out of business by what 
is widely known as the "millennium bug." 

That "bug" was created by computer 
programmers' decision — entirely reason- 
able decades ago — to reduce dates to as 
few digits as possible. As the result of this 
decision, Dec, 31, 1999, is in many pro- 
grams represented this way U-'iMJ9. 

The reason for using such shorthand 
was the cost back thon of storing the extra 
digits in the memories of mainframe com- 
puters and minicomputers; there were no 
personal computers at the tune. 

"Now l hat we have much-cheaper stor- 
age of massive amounts of data, it looks 
silly."' says .fames I'aharue. a Philadelphia 
attorney who specializes in issues related 
to the year 20OI J problem, "but the cost 
savings were incredible." 

What was a useful expedient 20 years 
ago will become a critical problem on Jan. 
1 , 2000. When a program's "clock" turns 
over from "99," the program may start 
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Ijehaving as if Jan. 1, 1900 T has arrived in- 
stead. Or, since 100 comes after 99 and 
I here s no way t he program can accommo- 
date three digits, it may simply shut down. 

"It really depends on how the program 
is written," says Jim Duggan, a research 
director for GartnerGroup, a technology 
consulting firm in Stamford, Conn., "and 
since programming is an art," there's no 
way to predict exactly what will happen in 
many cases. 

Not Just A Mainframe Problem 

A small-business owner may be tempted 
to regard such problems as being confined 
mostly to large companies that have been 
using mainframes and minicomputers io 
accumulate large amounts of data for 
decades. Many small businesses have 
computerized only within the past few 
years— at a time when most programs, 
and the PCs on which they run, have been 
designed to accommodate four-digit years. 
But there's not always safety even In 



newness Two years ago, II limns Machine 
& Tool Works, a 130-employee machine 
shop in North Pekin, 111., that makes 
metal parti* for large manufacturers, spent 
around $50,000 for software written by a 
local company. That software had already 
been used successfully by dozens of other 
companies in the Peoria area. 

Illinois Machine bought the software, 
says Duane Baker, the company's con* 
troller and systems manager, to elimi- 
nate most of the manual processing of 
thousands of orders a month from the 
firm's biggest customer, Caterpillar Inc. 
"This program had built-in electronic 
data interchange to receive data from 
Caterpillar and electronically integrate it 
into our manufacturing software. " Baker 
says. "What was growing into a two- per- 
son processing job is now down to hours a 
week " 

As effective as the software was in that 
respect, it suffered from a fatal Haw the 
millennium bug. That problem "got over- 
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looked in the decision process," Baker says. 

Illinois Machine isn't alone. Shamrock 
Plastics, Inc., a 32-employee t Peoria-based 
manufacturer of plastic parts, had bought 
the .same program in 1995. Like many 
oilier small businesses. Shamrock got iniu 
full-scale computerization late. 

Before 1995, it had only a single termi- 
nal, and the software "was so far outdated 
they couldn't even upgrade it " says Carol 
Brockway the firm's accounting manager. 
"No one ever mentioned it to us," Brock- 
way says of the year 2000 problem. u We 
had four different consultants— not just 
the one we bought from— and none of 
them mentioned the year 2000." 

Worse, the software company itself was 
approaching bankruptcy; it wasn't going 
to be able to repair the program. Illinois 
Machine, Shamrock Plastics, and other 
Peoria-area companies thus faced the 
prospect of spending an additional 
$50,000, or likely more, to replace a sys- 
tem that met their needs very well in 
other respects, and that some of them had 
just bought. 

Even when a company is sure that the 
persona] computers and software in its of- 
fices are what computer experts call "Y2K 
compliant"— Y2K being an abbreviation for 
the year 2000 — the millennium bug may 
well be lurking elsewhere on the premises. 

"A lot of people have industrial PCs on 
their plant floors but don't realize it," says 
Fred Nicholas, n senior member of the tech- 
nical staff at the Industrial Technology In- 
stitute, a nonprofit organization in Ann 
Arbor Mich., that serves as a consultant to 
small manufacturers. The PCs are not the 
kind that come with keyboards and moni- 
tors hut may be on a rack on the side of a 
machine that stamps or cuts or presses, 

"You don't need a Pentium II chip to do 
what those things do." Nicholas says, "and 
so a lot of them run on old technology, and 
a lot of them will not roll over [dates] 
properly*" when 201X1 arrives. 

Built-in Clock Stoppers 

There's an even more insidious problem. 
Says Jerry D. Kilpatrick, a technical spe- 
cialist with the state- and federally funded 
Illinois Manufacturing Extension Center 
in Peoria: "We think that more of the 
problem is going to be with embedded sys- 
tems and embedded controllers than with 
the desktop PCs * 

These are the microchips— in effect, tiny 
computers— that are integral parts of ma- 
chines as varied as elevators, burglar 
alarms, garage-door openers, time clocks, 
and bar-code readers, 

Tf the machine plugs into a wall and it 
was made after 1975, it probably has a chip 
in iC Kilpatrick says. Many of those chips 
are date-driven — in effect, they contain tiny 
internal clocks. No one can be sure how 



many of those embedded chips will fail on 
Jan. 1, 2000, or how they wul fail. 

Sprinkler systems have embedded 
chips, Nicholas notes, "and most of those 
are date-driven. And what is the fail-safe 
position for a sprinkler system? For most 
of them, it's W— and so a date failure 
may trigger sprinkler systems and leave 
offices soaked. 

"Even the most modern equipment 
could have programming problems." says 



cally among companies, he notes, so if cus- 
tomers and suppliers suffer millennium- 
bug breakdowns, a company's own prepara- 
tions may be largely neutralized. 

Says Robert J. Butler, a Washington, 
D.C., attorney who also writes on Y2K is- 
sues: M A small specialty retailer, a guy 
who's fifth in a supph chain, is relying on a 
number of additional links, all of which are 
susceptible to failure." Such businesses, he 
says, "have unique vukerabuiry." 
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GartnerGroup's Duggan. "We've seen j 
cranes, front-end loaders, drag lines all 
stop working. WeVe heard of smelters 
breaking down. That happened in a leap 
year, 1996. The control systems did n't 
know how to handle a 366-day year.*' 

Steve Thompson, manager of informa- I 
tioo technology for manufacturing enter 
prises at the National Institute of Stan- 
dards and TechnoW\ < NIST), a federal 
agency in Gait hers burg, Md M calls the em- 
bedded chips "our biggest area of concern 
for our client base/ 

Kven the "fairly diligent" small manu- 
facturers he has spoken with, he says, 
"still hadn't considered the embedded con- 
troller's they have out on the factory floor." 

Unique Vulnerability 

Although a small firm may feel reasonably 
sure of its own readings, il shouldn't grow 
complacent, says Bruce Telles, a Beverly 
Hills. Calif., attorney who writes on Y2K is- 
sues. "The economy is basically interactive," 1 
with more and more data flowing electron! - 



That vulnerability is enhanced by the 
way that smaller companies ordinarily use 
technology Typically its simply as a tool — 
for accounting, say, or word processing— 
and theres no one on the premises who is 
deeply involved with it for its own sake and 
therefore alert to the nuances of the Y2K 
problem. "The things that get done are 
those that are important to the continuity 
of the business/* Duggan says, ^and that 
tends to be revenue-producing activities." 

When companies focus on eradicating 
the millennium hug, the task can tie both 
time-consuming and expensive. In Peoria 
last year, Kilpatrick pulled together a 
users group of local companies that had 
bought the same software that was caus- 
ing problems for Illinois Machine ami 
Shamrock Plastics, 

There were other shortcomings in the 
software, Kilpatrick says, but "when we 
prioritized them, the clear priority was 
I the! year 2000. They felt that was the sin- 
gle biggest problem. Many of them were 
on 18-month forecast cycles. They had to 
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be ready by July 1998 " 

The group hired a pro- 
grammer who will have 
repaired the software — 
replacing an obsolete com- 
puter language and making 
other necessary changes — 
at a dozen companies by 
early next year, just in time 
to accommodate the 12- 
month forecasting cycle 
that some of them use. The 
cost for each company runs 
around $16,000 to $17,000. 

"This would have been 
much more expensive for 
us had we not been in this 
little consortium with oth- 
ers who shared the same 
problem," says Jack Hathaway, sales 
manager for Shamrock Plastics. 

What is worrisome, Kilpatrick says, is 
that just as many companies could have 
participated in the same "very inexpensive 
solution" but chose not to. *They won't ac- 
cept the fact that they've got a problem." 

■ f the experts agree on one hard-and- 
I fast rule to observe in dealing with 
I Y2K compliance, it is that hiding your 
I head in the sand is not the way to go. 
The cost of curing the problem will prob- 
ably be much less than the cost of ignor- 
ing it. Here are some basic steps that you 
can follow; 

Identify and rank potential dangers* 

"Take an inventory of every potential 
situation that you have." Kilpatrick rec- 
ommends. "Then do an analysis. Deter- 
mine what the impact would be* if a par- 
ticular machine or program fails. u If a 
particular process failure is going to shut 
you down or potentially hurt someone, 
that one's high on the list" 

What's really involved, says the Indus- 
trial Technology Institute's Nicholas, is 
risk management. Complete compliance 
can be very difficult and expensive, u and 
that's why contingency plans are very im- 
portant," he says. "People need to look at 
mission-critical systems.* 

Think of the arrival of 2000 as a snow- 
storm you can control, says Duggan: 'De- 
pending on your planning, you can make 
it a 2-inch dusting that melts in the morn- 
ing, or it might he a 4-foot snowfall that 
stays around for four months." He sug- 
gests asking yourself, "What are the 
things that absolutely have to work for me 
to continue in business?* 

Talk to your vendors. 

For most small businesses concerned 
about whether their machines and software 
are Y2K compliant— or can he made com- 
pliant—the best advice is to talk to the 



Solving your 
year 2000 
problem can be a 
time to solve 
other problems 
too. Upgrading 
software to head 
off the Y2K bug 
can improve 
productivity. 



manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of the products involved. 
"Go back to the vendor and 
determine what testing they 
have done and what data 
they have," recommends 
NISTs Thompson. 

"Go to your software de- 
veloper," Kilpatrick says. 
"Go to the company you 
bought the package from. 
See if they have a solution." 

In many cases, your ven- 
dors will be able to give you 
good news. At Shamrock, 
Hathawav says. >\enihin^ 
in the shop has been 
checked" — by the manufac- 
turers or installers — "and 
certified ready lor the year 2000. " 

Still on the positive side, solving your 
Y2K problem can be the occasion for solv- 
ing other kinds of problems as well. Up- 
grading your software not only can head 
off the millennium bug, Kilpatrick points 
out, but also can improve productivity. 
And even though embedded chips are "a 
completely different animal,* he says, in 
many cases a replacement can be bought 
almost off the shelf 

As the Peoria users group's experience 
indicates, though, solving the Y2K problem 
gets much more difficult when the vendor 
or distributor can't or won't sol ve it for you. 
How do you test an embedded chip when 
the vendor isn t around to do it? Youll prob- 



ably need to hire a third-party consultant 
to do the testing, Nicholas says, and that 
testing "can be very costly and difficult." 

Although, as attorney Pabarue says, 
"most major metropolitan areas have a 
number of tested, reliable computer-net- 
work companies," finding such help will 
probably get harder and more expensive 
as 2000 draws closer. 

One easy solution is available when the 
date function is not important. When the 
machine involved does not interact with 
other date-sensitive machines but is sim- 
ply cutting metal or printing labels, for in- 
stance, you can reset the date to, say, 
1970, thereby tricking it, in effect, into 
thinking 2000 is still 30 years away. 

You should be in touch not only w T ith the 
vendors that sell you software but also 
with the vendors who provide you with 
the goods or services that you need to con- 
duct your everyday business* 

"We receive letters all the time from our 
customers now" asking if Shamrock Plas- 
tics is Y2K compliant, Hathaway says. 

Likewise, says Steve Stewart, executive 
vice president of Illinois Machine, .i lot of 
our big customers are sending us letters 
wanting to know if we're going to be ready 
for the year 2000 " 

There is t however, as Thompson notes, 
u no agreed-upon standard as to what com- 
pliance means," su rven a highly reliable 
supplier's assurances that it is Y2K compli- 
ant must be taken with a grain of salt. 

One reason for caution: How a firm 



Where To Turn 

Many of the best resources on the year 
2000 iY2K> issues are, 
predictably, on the Inter- 
net. Among them: 

wmv.if2k.ami This 
site, constructed by 
Williams, Mullen, Christ- 
ian & Dobbins, a law 
firm with offices in 
Washington, D.C.. and 
Richmond, Va., is de- 
voted to legal and man- 
agement issues arising 
from the ^millennium bug," One article con- 
siders, for example, the extent to which 
buying insurance can substitute for compli- 
ance efforts. iThe bottom line: It can't J 

wwicjiba.gov !y2k The U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration has added year 2000 
information, tailored to small-business 
needs, to its World Wide Web page. The 
site includes detailed checklists for Y2K 
compliance and links to some of the 
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growing number of corporate and govern- 
mental pages devoted to the problem. 



www.y2kjouniaLcfmi So pervasive is the 
problem that there is 
now a bimonthly maga- 
zi ne , Yen liJiXX) Jon mat 
devoted to it. Thus is the 
magazines Web page. 
The magazine s content 
may be too big-business 
and technically oriented 
for many small-business 
readers, but the Web site 
IS at least worth a look. 



For the more old-fashioned among 
you — those of you who would prefer to 
read about the Y2K problem in a 
book— there is a growing number of ti- 
tles available, some of them highly 
technical. One of the most accessible 
new titles — the second book on the sub- 
ject by the co-authors— is The Year MX) 
Software Vrmin: The Coat inning Chai- 
knqe bv Ian S. Haves and William M. 
Ulrich I Prentice Hall, $39.95). 



Remember what you used 

to go through to renew your 

business line of credit? 






With Key, you don't have 
to jump through hoops to 
renew your small business 
line of credit. The process is 
automatic and easy. And there's no 
paperwork. It's called Hassle- Free 
Renewals Interested? Just call 

Key Busmess Resource Center 

1 sss KEY4BIZ 

1-848-539-4249 
press 0 

www, Key.com/smallbi2 
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solves its internal problems may not be 
compatible with the solutions adopted by 
other companies with which it exchanges 
data, "Two firms [thatl in theory were to- 
tally compliant within their own houses 
could still cause each other problems by 
exchanging data between their systems," 
Thompson says. 

You need to be sure, too, that you've 
taken into account all the vendors that 
could cause you problems. "What if you 
outsource your payroll?" Nicholas asks. 
Are you sure that vendor will be com- 
pliant? 

Talk to your customers. 

What "forward-thinking* companies 
are doing about the Y2K problem "is 
telling people what might happen, and 
letting them know that the company is 
on their side." says Alan Metrick. senior 
vice president in the New York office of 
The Kamber Group, a public-relations 
firm based in Washington, D.C. 

While you want to prepare your cus- 
tomers for possible problems, you don't 
want to alarm them so much that they 
turn to your seemingly more reliable 
competitors I who may not be aware of 
the dimensions of the problem* or who 
may even be fibbing about their prepara- 
tions i You need to make clear that going 
elsewhere won't let your customer escape 
from the problem. 

"If the letter or the statement stuffer or 
the special mailing or the print ad or the 
TV ad is crafted properly," Metrick says, 
"it can convey a sense both of assurance 
and of preparedness. You're saying to peo- 
ple, 'If you have a problem, its OK, we're 
on top of it' 

"Its a very good time," he continues, "to 
say to a customer, "We value you as a cus- 
tomer We don't want you to be scared or 
upset or frightened by this.*" 

At the heart of such recommends* 
tions for dealing with your cus- 
tomers and vendors is communica- 
tion — and that entails risk, because 
a company that admits it is not Y2K com- 
pliant ior that says it is and turns out not 
to be J may be exposing itself to liability in 
suits based on negligence, hreaeh of con- 
tract, or other grounds. 

Advocates of legal reform have begun 
warning that trial lawyers have scented a 
potential bonanza in Y2K litigation. Bruce 
Josten, executive vice president for gov- 
ernment affairs at the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, told a Senate committee this 
past spring that "abusive trial lawyers 
must not profit from frivolous lawsuits 
based on the problem." 

The very rigidity of the deadline— there's 
no moving back the date — has helped to 
stimulate interest in what the legal conse- 
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quences might be for companies that don't 
meet it As attorney Pabarue says, "Its not 
very common that a potential mass tort 
leaves a calling card and tells you exactly 
when its going to arrive." 

Pabarue believes that the courts will he 
sympathetic when companies have made 
substantial efforts toward Y2K compliance 
but have still come up short. Those com- 
panies that turn a blind eye to the prob- 
lem are the ones that are "really at risk,** 
he says. 

Many companies have been asking their | 
vendors how ready they are* "I don't know 
how useful comprehensive requests for as- • 
surances are," says Telles, the Beverly j 
Hills attorney. i; When you re sending them 
out, you want a warranty** — that is, to 
have the other company guarantee that it 
won*t have Y2K problems and that it will I 
pay for any that arise. "But as a vendor/ 
he says, "you don't want to make those 
kinds of assurances, and neither do your I 
vendors want to make them. 

"I think you have to recognize upfront," 
he says, "that if you're asking lor blanket 
assurances from your vendors, you're ei- 
ther not going to get them or they're going 
to be suspect" because those vendors will 
themselves be dependent on other vendors i 
that may or may not be Y2K compliant. 

A more productive course, Telles sug- ( 
perils . "is asking more-specific questions 
about what has or has not been done* 1 as 
far as retrofitting, testing, and the like. 



Look For Solutions 

Where critical vendors are involved, 
Telles says. the best course is to call I hem 
and discuss the problem with them. 
'They're undoubtedly going through the 
same difficulties," he says, and they will 
probably be more likely to disclose their 
status during a telephone call than in re- 
sponse to a letter asking for a warranty 

"Try to work things out with [your ven- 
dors | in a way that's nonadversarial and 
as cooperative as possible/' Telles says. 
Your real objective, after all r is not to win 
a lawsuit against one of your suppliers 
hut to keep your business in operation. 

Already, Pabarue says, "you're seeing 
companies beginning to renegotiate con- 
tracts" so that Y2K problems are recog- 
nized as a special situation, beyond an 
ordinary breach. 

On the other hand, if a vendor is will- 
ing to give you a guarantee, take it. "If 
you've specifically requested □ warranty 
directed to a particular hazard, and 
you've received it, you're going to be bet- 
ter off than if you hadn't/ lellcs says, be- 
cause the vendor will have fewer de- 
fenses ii can raise in response to your 
suit. General difficulties with Y*2K won't 
be much of an excuse if a vendor has said 
flatly that rt wont be affected by them. 
When you're making assurances to 
your customers, such documents should be 
reviewed by your attorney, Metrick says, 
but you shouldn't let yourself be seduced 
by some lawyers* advice "not to communi- 
cate anything potentially bad about a com- 
pany. This is not bad about the company; 
it's bad about technology in general. It's a 
national— in fact an international— prob- 
lem, and its not a secret." 

The number of suits filed by 2000 may 
indicate hmv severe the transition will be. 
Telles says. So far, he says, "I'm not sure 
whether its gtiiny to l>e a disaster or a hic- 
cup. The lack of legal activity may mean 
that problems have not arisen yet, or it 
may mean that they're being taken care of 
quickly.** 

Butler says he understands that there is 
"a lot of private dispute resolution going 
on. I've been told there are hundreds of 
cases, many of which are settled in the $1 
million to $10 million range." 

The consultants and technicians work- 
ing on Y2K issues hope that by rais- 
ing the alarm now they can help ease 
the economy into the new century. "If 
we're successful," says GartnerG roups 
Duggan, "it'll U- just a speed hump. I tend 
to think of it as being inconvenient and 
uncomfortable, but not necessarily danger- 
ous — if we're successful." 

As Kilpatrick of the Illinois Manufactur 
ing Extension Center says, "It's going to be 
a real interesting 18 months." M 
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Using The Internet 

To Find Funds 



Funding for small firms 
is not quite as accessible as 
a Web site, but there is 
momentum to make it .so, 



By Shawn Nelton 



lowly but surely, the World Wide 
Web is beginning to turn up oppor* 
(unities for small businesses to ob- 
^0 tain capital. 

The first entrepreneur to conduct an ini- 
tial public offering online was corporate 
securities lawyer Andrew D. Klein in Folv 
ruary 1995 he raised $1.6 million for his 
New York City business, Spring Street 
Brewing Co. The firm makes Wit ales, 
which are based on Belgian beers that use 
wheat as well as barley. i u Wif 
is Flemish for wheat ) 

Some observers expected 
business owners to flock lo the 
Internet and do similar public 
offerings. But only a few have 
made the attempt. 

Klein is not surprised. 
Reaching out directly to ven- 
ture-capita! investors on the 
Internet, he says, is "not going 
to be as easy for others as it 
was for Spring Street because 
Spring Street had the unique 
opportunity of being first." 
That meant Klein attracted 
the kind of attention and pub- 
licity — apart from the Inter- 
net—that helped to make the 
Spring Street offering a suc- 
cess. 

"We wouldn't have raised all 
the money for the beer com- 
pany if we hadn't had the ben- 
efit of thousands of new spaper 
stories reporting about it." he 
says. Without that advantage, he notes, 
other companies have to figure out other 
ways to promote their stock. 

If he had not had seven years' experi- 
ence as a securities lawyer, Klein says, he 
would not have tried the Internet offering. 
News stories about his offering made it 
look simple — as if you could just put a 
home page on the Internet, use it to ad- 
vertise your company's shares, and wait 
for the checks to roll in. 

What was lost in the fanfare, Klein says, 
was the fact that even when you offer your 
stock on the Web, you still have to go 
tfi rough the processes of writing a prosper - 
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tus and regisleritig with the US. Securities 
and Exchange Commission (the Washing- 
ton-based agency that administers securi- 
ties laws/ and state securities authorities, 

Klein knew how to do these things him- 
self Most business owners, however, 
would have to hire a securities lawyer for 
$20,000 to $120,000, he says, and they 
probably would have to find an invest- 
ment banker to sell the shares — a task 
outside the scope of lawyers. 
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A Seed Of An Idea 

Even with such costs and requirements, 
though. "! do think that you're going lo see 
increasing opportunities," Klein says, "like 
the opportunity that my beer company had, 
to raise venture capital from patient in- 
vestors — angel investors and other in* 
vestors— through the Internet." 

In fart. Klein thinks he has found a bet- 
ter way to bring investors and business 
owners together. As a result of his Spring 
Street experience, Klein hit upon the idea 
for Wit Capital Corp., an online invest- 
ment banking and brokerage firm at 



mvmuntcaptiaLcom on the Internet 

Wit Capital, says Klein, "was not even a 
twinkle of an idea 1 ' when he sought funding 
on the Internet for Spring Street Brewing. 
What motivated him, he says, *was all the 
interest that was pouring in the front 
door" -from investment banks, brokerage 
firms, technology companies, and in- 
vestors — in what the beer com- 
pany had done. It seemed to 
him that there was a great 
opportunity in "the idea 
that the Internet was 
about to change the 
way capital was raised." 
Wit Capital democra- 
tizes the market for 
small, individual in- 
vestors, Klein says, en- 
abling them to get in on the 
ground floor of some initial 
public offerings underwritten 
by some of the nation s 
largest investment-banking 
firms— an opportunity gener- 
ally available only to institu- 
tional investors and preferred 
brokerage customers. It also 
offers opportunities for indi- 
viduals to invest in venture- 
capital deals on a first-come, 
first -served basis 

Unifying Attempts 

Several companies and even 
the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
minist ration have launched 
Internet-based efforts to bring investors 
together with entrepreneurs in search of 
capital. Most of the efforts are confidential 
matching services that enable investors 
and entrepreneurs to find and evaluate 
one another. Among these initiatives: 

ACE-Net, which stands for Angel Capi- 
tal Electronic Network, is sponsored by 
the SBAs Office of Advocacy. It is a listing 
service that provides information to pri- 
vate investors on promising small busi- 
nesses seeking to raise $250,000 to $5 mil- 
lion in equity financing. [If you are 
seeking less than $250,000, the SBA 
warns, the costs involved, such as those 
j for legal counsel, may offset a significant 
amount of the funding received. ' 

The investors must have a net worth of 
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at least $1 million or an annua] income of 
more than $200,000. Entrepreneurs pay 
$450 annually to be listed and must meet 
certain qualifications. The site can be ac- 
cessed through the SBA home page at 
ivmv.sba.gon Click on ''Financing" and 
then "ACE-Net* 

PriCap, at mvuipricap.com, is a member- 
ship-based network developed by Private 
Capital Clearing- 
house, a company in 
Hanover, N>H. Like 
ACE-Net, it connects 
private investors 
seeking investment 
opportunities in the 
range of $250,000 to 
$5 million with com- 
panies seeking capi- 
tal. U.S. companies 
pay a $150 member- 
ship fee plus $500 to 
have their profiles 
listed on PriCap for 
six months. 



NVST, which is at 
tnrtr.nrxt.cow, is a 
membership-based 
investment network for venture capitalists, 
entrepreneurs, and professionals in the 
Field of mergers and acquisitions. NVST, 
the product of NVST, LLC, in Bellevue, 
Wash., costs $198 semiannually, but a free 
trial period is available. 

America's Business Funding Direc- 
tory; a service based in Irvine, Calif., is free 
to businesses at iimcbusimssftnane&corrL 
You can complete and submit a funding re- 
quest form online and instantly receive a 
list of matched potential funding sources. 

A summary of each business is listed on 
the site for 30 days for review by investors 
and lenders, who must pay a membership 
fee. 

OTInetwork, The On-Line Technology 
Investment Network, is offered by Martin 
Wolf Associates, a specialty investment 
hanking firm in Alamo. Calif. Found at 
inrtv.fitinrtrvork.ettftt. it lists the profiles of 
technology-product and -services companies 
for review by investors and buyers. 

Businesses pay a listing success fee" of 
2.5 percent of closed deals that result from 
information obtained through this site. 

Finance Hub, at ummfinancehiib.com> 
allows businesses to list their profiles for 
$39 for three months, but the profiles are 
not confidential — anyone can look at 
them. Listings include a link to the com- 
pany's Web site if it has one. 

FinanceHub was created by InterSoft 
Solutions, Inc., a Gainesville, Fla., com- 



pany that develops software and Web 
sites. 

Each of the sites provides detailed in- 
formation about its services, the level 
of confidentiality it provides, the 
stage of development it seeks in com- 
i panics, and what it requires of entrepre- 
neurs who want their companies listed 
ACE-Net, for example, requires business 
owners to provide a 
completed 50-ques- 
tion Small Corporate 
Offering Registration 
(SCORj form. ( For in* 
formation on SCOR 
offerings, see financ- 
ing For Do-It-Your- 
selfers/May) 

As an investment- 
banking firm, Wit 
seeks companies that 
have a good idea and 
a good management 
team and have taken 
"some steps toward 
proving the concept 
that theyVe trying to 
develop,* Klein says. 
Good candidates are 
likely to be in an early stage of develop- 
ment but are not start-ups. 

"The best way to get through to us is to 
send us a husiness plan," says Klein. "It's 
great to be able to read a little bit of the 
background before we even talk." (Wit 
Capital is at S26 Broadway, 6th Floor, 
New York, N.Y. 10003.1 

One section of Wit Capital's Web site 
permits a small-business owner to print 
out a detailed questionnaire that can be 
returned to Wit for consideration. There is 



Although the 
Internet's usefulness 
as a fund-raising tool 
for entrepreneurs has 
yet to be established, 
the emergence of 
online innovators could 
signal easier access to 
capital for small firms. 



also a 128-item a due diligence checklist" 
consisting of the information that a busi- 
ness owner would need to provide for Wit 
to determine whether it would take on a 
company as a client. 

Klein says he thinks the matching ser- 
vices where investors can look at opportu- 
nities to invest aren't "really going to be 
competitive with actual investment-bank- 
ing operations where we invest time and 
money and hire very skilled investment 
bankers to go out and find the quality in- 
vestments* 

Serious investors, he says, aren't inter- 
ested in "companies that ... no one really 
knows anything about and no one's taking 
any responsibility for." They want interme- 
diaries "doing the hard work of picking the 
better deals out of the stack," he says. 

Track Record: Undetermined 

The success of the Internet as a fund-rais- 
ing tool for entrepreneurs has yet to be es- 
tablished. FinanceHub's site includes tes- 
timonials from some happy users, with 
electronic-mail addresses that can be used 
to check references. But ACE-Net, because 
of SEC rules, mast rely on users to let it 
know when a match is made. 

Nonetheless, the emergence of Wit Capi- 
tal and other online innovators could mean 
that small-business owners in search of 
funds will have easier access to investors 
themselves or to investment bankers and 
others who ran raise money for I hem. 

For now, it's wise to proceed cautiously 
As David R. Evan son, author of a new 
book, Where To Go WJien the Bank Satjs Mo 
i Bloomberg, $24.95), suggests, use u the 
power of the Internet to distribute infor- 
mation to investors but do not rely upon it 
to lead you to capital. 9 Ifl 



Online Borrowing 

The Internet is stalling to change the way 
small-business owners obtain money from 
banks and other financial institutions. In- 
tuit Inc., a financial -software company 
based in Mountain View, Calif., recently 
launched its Quicken Business 
CashFinder service on the World Wide 
Web in partnership with L0 financial in- 
stitutions. 

The site, at wwuieashfmder.com, en- 
ables a small-business owner to answer a 
few questions and be matched with the 
most appropriate lenders. You can choose 
one of four credit options (lines of credit, 
loans, credit cards, and leasing! and 
download free software allowing you to fill 
out an application form and print it for 
mailing or faxing to the lenders. 



Lenders get back to applicants with 
their lending decisions in anywhere from 
two hours to a week, according to Kirby 
Freeman, Intuit product manager, 

While Intuits service is free, you have 
to pay any fees required by the lenders, 
such as an application filing fee or inter- 
est rates on a loan. And a bank can still 
turn you down. 

Most of the products offered will be 
under $250,000, but they can go as high 
as $2.5 million. Freeman says. 

For the business owner, it means mak- 
ing applications — all the way across the 
country, if desired — without leaving home 
or office. And, says Freeman, the service 
offers a less-costly way for financial insti- 
tutions to find small-business customers* 

Among the institutions participating 
are American Express, Citibank. Key- 
Bank, and Union Bank of California, 
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By Shamn Nation 



Sberee Mitchell used to be a pediatric 
nurse. Now her former hospital col- 
leagues sometimes ask, "Hows your 
little day care doing?" 
They are referring to her nine-year-old 
company, Growing Room, int.. in Colum- 
bus, Ga. The firm has more than 100 em* 
ployees. occupies more than 27,000 square 
feet in two child-development centers, and 
expects to bring in more than $2.3 million 
this year. "My little day care/ " Mitchell 
says with uproarious laughter, "'is doing 
just fine." 

In fact, women's business ownership in 
the United States is, on the whole, doing 
just fine. Like Mitchells company, women's 
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enrrepreneurship sometimes isn't taken as 
seriously as it deserves to be. Yet its rise 
since the 1970s could be regarded as one of 
the most significant — and one of the qui- 
etest —revolutions of our time. 

By the mid-1980s, there were about 3 
million women -owned businesses contribut- 
ing an estimated $40 billion annually to the 
U.S. economy. Today, women own 8 million 
firms, which account for about one-third of 
all U.S. companies and generate more than 
$2,38 trillion annually. 

Beyond the figures are additional facts, 
according to the U.S. Small Easiness Ad- 
ministration (SBA), the U.S. Census Bu- 



reau, and the National Foundation for 
Women Business Owners fNFWBOj, a 
nonprofit research organization in Silver 
Spring, Md.: 

■ One in five U.S. employees— a total of 
18.5 million Americans — works for a 
woman-owned firm. Employment by 
women-owned firms rose more than 100 
percent from 1987 to 1992, compared with 
:i > [h i i i i it employment increase at all 
companies. Employment in women-owned 
firms with 100 or more workers increased 
by 15s percent, more than twice the rate 
for all U,S. companies of similar size. 

■ Women's companies are more likely to 
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stay in business than the average U.S. 
company. Nearly three-fourths of women- 
owned companies in business in 1991 were 
still in business three years later, compared 
with two-thirds for all U S companies. 

■ Women entrepreneurs are participat- 
ing in the global marketplace at the same 
level as all U.S. business owners. As of 
1992, the latest year for which figures are 
available, 13 percent of women-owned com- 
panies were involved in international trade. 

Challenges And Improvements 

Stalling a business is hard for anyone, but 
women have had to overcome some extra 
hurdles. Phyllis Apelbaum. president and 
CEO of Arrow Messenger Service, Inc., in 
rhicago, recalls that Ufore she finally was 
able to launch her company 24 years ago. 
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By almost every measure, female entrepre- 
neurs have made significant progress in the 
past 25 years. 




she was denied a license by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission 17 times- Despite 
her previous managerial experience in a 
courier company. Apelbaum says, the com- 
mission did not believe a woman could op- 
erate a messenger service. 

1 was just infuriated* says Apelbaum t 
who refused to give up, She prevailed in 
an appeal. Tins year her company, which 
has 225 employees, will bring in more 
than $H million. 

Earlier this year, Arrow and Growing 
Room were named state honorees in the 
Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative, an 
awards program that recognizes small 
businesses that have successfully met sig- 
nificant challenges. It is sponsored annu- 
ally by Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., known as MassMutual— The 
Blue Chip Company; the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce; and Naiifws I-iusim ss. 

There are signs of progress for women 
business owners on nearly every front, 
fen years ago. six of the state Small Busi- 
ness Persons of the Year named by the 
SBA were women; an additional lour wen* 



partners with men. This year, 13 states 
na med women as their top small -business 
owner, and in six other states, women 
wen- named along with male partners. 

The winners this year reflect a trend: 
While women still tend to own service and 
retail businesses, they are moving more 
rapidly into fields that are nontraditional 
for women. The six female winners 10 
years ago owned nursing-care centers, a 
fabric center, a company thai manufac- 
tured drumsticks, a retail clothing busi- 
i less, and a custom fabricating shop. 

This year's women winners own tart- 
nesses in He Ids such as concrete cutting, 
automotive design and engineering, custom 
steel fabrication, management consulting, 
computer technical support, security ser- 
vices, road construction and maintenance, 
oflice-furniture refurbishing, and automo- 
bile collision repair— as well as the more 
traditional areas of candy making, day 
rare and media market research. 

According to the NFWBO t the top 
growth industries for women business 
owners from 1987 to 1996 were con- 



struction, wholesale trade, transporta- 
tion, communications, agribusiness, and 
manufacturing. 

For six years, Working Woman magazine 
has published an annual list of the top 50 
businesses owned by women. This year, in 
its May issue, it went all out and published 
the top 500. At the head of the list is Pat 
Moran, president of JM Family Enterprises 
of Deerfield Beach, Fla., a $5.4 lull ion hold- 
ing company for Southeast Tbyota Distribu- 
tors and other auto-related companies. 

As a woman who rose to leadership of a 
family-owned business, Moran reflects an- 
other trend: Twenty years ago women 
rarely would be considered for leadership 
positions in family firms; now more women 
than ever before are heading up family 
businesses. About 5 percent of family firms 
are run by women, according to a 1997 sur- 
vey of 3.033 famih companies conducted by 
MassMutual and the Arthur Andersen 
Center for Family Business, 

One-fourth of the survey respondents 
said the next CEO at their firm might lie a 
woman. 

Competing Demands 

One of the biggest challenges still facing 
women who want to grow a business is 
the conflict between work and family. 
Being a woman business owner, says 
Growing Room's Mitchell, "really is a 24- 
hour-a-day job. It encompasses your life, 
and its hard for women to balance that, 
especially if they have school-age chil- 
dren* Her only child, a son, is grown, "and 
I have the time and the energy to put into 
growing the business," she says. 

Still, according to a study of small-busi- 
ness owners conducted by KeyCorp, a 
Cleveland-based banking and financial* 
services company, women entrepreneurs 
are more likely than men to give them- 
selves credit for handling the balance well. 
Thirty-seven percent of the women entre- 
preneurs surveyed said they deserved an 
"A" for achieving a healthy balance be- 
tween their work and family lives, while 
17 percent of the men gave themselves 
that grade. Forty-two percent of the male 
owners and AO ptwrtt oflhe women gave 
themselves a "B " 

"Perhaps because women typically are 
more likely to face family pressures, these 
women ownrrs are more able to recognize 
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and overcome chal- 
lenges of balancing 
work and family by ne- 
cessity," the study said. 

Although access 
to capital is fre- 
quently identi- 
fied as the No. 1 
problem for women 
business owners, 
women are becoming 
more sophisticated 
about what it takes to 
obtain money. They 
are more apt to recog- 
nize that finding capi- 
tal is a problem that 
affects all small -busi- 
ness owners, not just 
women. 

"Once you show the 
bank that you have a 
firm grasp on your 
business and you are 
willing to do what it 
takes to make the 
business work, I don't think funding is a 
problem," says Mitchell. The first time she 
sought an SBA-guaranteed loan, it took 
her a year to get it. When she went back 
to get financing for a second site, it took 
two weeks. She attributes her success to a 
strong business plan and "a bank that be- 
lieved in me and still does*" 

According to the SBA, more than 48,000 
SBA-guaranteed loans worth nearly $7 
billion have been made to women entre- 
preneurs since 1992. Last year, the agency 
backed 10,787 loans worth $1.67 billion to 
women business owners. 

Expanding The Networks 

Women entrepreneurs in recent years have 
gained tremendous networking skills and, 
with 8 million businesses owned, can draw 
upon huge numbers of counterparts. Lillian 
Lincoln, an African American, was a rarity 
in business 22 years ago when she started 
Centennial One, Inc., a Landover. McL 
company that contracts to perform building 
services and has grown to annual revenues 
of $20 million. The biggest change since she 
launched her business, she says, is the 
"availability of support groups for black 
women." 

While Arrow Messenger Service has 
mostly large accounts, such as Amoco and 
Neiman Marcus, the growth in numbers 
of women-owned businesses means that 
Arrow now has "many more women 
clients* than it did when it started, says 
Apelbaum. "I think women, when possi- 
ble, support other women." 

There also has been substantial growth 
in the number of major corporations tar* 
geting their services to women business 




of Women Business 
Owners in Silver 
Spring, Md., Los An - 
gel es- based Women 
Incorporated, and, in 
New York City, the 
National Association 
of Female Executives. 
Also among the orga- 
nizations are specialty 
groups serving minor- 
ity women or women 
in fields such as tech- 
nology, franchising, 
and construction. 
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owners and conferring benefits on them. 
AT&T alone contracted for more than 
$583 million in business with women en- 
trepreneurs last year, according to Esther 
Silver- Parker, AT&T's corporate-affairs 
vice president for the Northeastern states. 

If a woman wants to go into business or 
develop her skills further, she can draw on 
any of the 60 SBA-supported women's 
business-development centers— from An- 
chorage, Alaska, to San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Organizations offer support such as tech- 
nical help and, in some instances, even 
capital They include broad-based organi- 
zations such as the National Association 



Free Sessions 



Two free satellite conferences aimed at 
women business owners are being of- 
fered by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
in concert with the Edward Jones finan- 
cial-services firm, IBM Corp., and sev- 
eral organizations. "Wired Tb Win: Lead- 
ing Edge Technology for Women 
Entrepreneurs" is scheduled for Sept 2; 
"Funded to Win: Creative Ways to Fi- 
nance Your Business" is the topic of a 
session on Nov. 16. 

The sessioas run from 7:30 to 8:30 pm 
Eastern time and can be seen at more than 
4,000 locations across the country For the 
one nearest you, call 1-80M4 M384. Or 
visit one of two World Wide Web sites: 
tt .vi vi : i *d av rdjamx. vam or ri viv c ibm. rot) t/ 
sttlutioitx sttthn tv n xmtm i nbuxuwxs. 



ot all the ob- 
stacles facing 
women have 
been removed, 
of course. In the mid- 
1980s, women busi- 
ness owners received 
only slightly more 
than 0.5 percent of 
total federal procure- 
ment dollars. Today, 
women's firms receive just under 2 per- 
cent of the $200 billion that the govern- 
ment spends annually on procurement, 
despite a 5 percent goal set by Congress 
four years ago- 

Access to capital, while improving, is 
still troublesome. And some women fear 
that the backlash on affirmative action 
will be harmful to women entrepreneurs. 

"I think there are many places where I 
got my foot in the door through affirmative 
action," says Arrow's Apelbaum. You have 
to do a good job and earn the light to some- 
one's business, she emphasizes, but she 
fears that opportunities for women will be 
lost if affirmative action is jeopardized. 

But even though women business own* 
ers still are not always taken as seriously 
as they want to be. they are more likely 
than ever to see their problems as very 
similar to those encountered by all busi- 
ness owners. "Business is business," says 
Apelbaum. Business by itself is challeng- 
ing, she says. 11 And I don't think that it's 
more or less challenging because you hap- 
pen to be a woman" 

In the early 1970s, women owned less 
than 5 percent of businesses in the United 
States. In the mid-1980s, the number of 
women-owned enterprises had grown so 
much that, by some forecasts, women 
would own half the businesses in the 
country by 2000. While the numbers will 
fall short of that forecast, the rise in the 
number of women-owned enterprises is 
still phenomena). 

In the past 25 years, women business 
owners have created their own momentum 
and have invented the infrastructure to 
keep il going ( lead v. they are on a mil. W 
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Giving Your Firm 
A Make-Over 



Iniage may not be every- 
thing, but ma ny business 
oivners are finaing that a 
new one can do a lot for 
sales and [ profits. 



Kij Hmvani Scott. 




Ten years ago, office-supply company 
W.B. Mason of Brockton, Mass., was 
getting pummeled by superstore com- 
petitors. Steve Greene, the third -gen- 
eration president of the then-89-year-old 
family firm, knew the company had to 
fight hack, hut he wasnt sure how. 

Out of the blue, the answer came from 
one of his customer firms, an advertising 
agency in nearby Hingham, Mass. Why 
not try an image make-over, proposed TJ. 
Clark Advertising. 

The centerpiece of the new look would 
be a fictional, handlebar-mustached, 
early 1900s character named after W.B. 
Mason, the firm's founder. The charac- 
ter's message of old-time service, de- 
pendability, and modest prices would be 
conveyed through a newspaper and bill- 
board campaign and by putting his 
image on the sides of the firm's delivery 
trucks, all at a cost of $250,000. 

For a company that had never spent 
more t han $30,000 in a year on adver- 
tising, including catalogs, this was 
heady stuff Greene didn't know 
whether to throw the proposal out or 
sign up. But after consulting with his 
four co-principals, he decided to commit 
to the project. 



Brightly painted delivery trucks/eat ttrnty 
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convey a sense of old4irne service and 
dependability — helped redefine, ike imxige 
of Steve Greene's offtce-mpply company 
in Brockton, Mam. 



The results have been breathtaking, 
Greene says. The new slogan, "Who but 
W.B. Mason,* has become as well-known 
in eastern Massachusetts as Wendy's 
^Where's the beef? 1 " campaign became na- 
tionwide in 19H4. 

And, in a business where all of the 
firm s competitors in the area have either 
merged or closed, W,B. Mason's make-over 
has helped propel it hum a $15 million 
company with 40 employees and nine 
trucks 10 years ago to today's $120 million 
company with 420 employees and 85 
trucks. 

But not all image make-overs succeed. 
Sometimes they amount to nothing more 
than money spent unnecessarily 

Jeff Corcoran, president of Applied Suc- 
cess Retail Consultants, a make-over firm 
in Ballston Lake, N.Y., says: "I have had 
clients who have insisted on brass fixtures 
and marble bathrooms in an off price store 



and | whol have failed miserably. You must 
know who your customer is and what he 
or she expects from you," 

A make-over typically begins with dis- 
satisfaction among a firms top man- 
agers. For instance, an executive in the 
company — often the owner— might be- 
lieve that the firm doesn't stand out 
enough in the marketplace. He or she 
becomes convinced that the solution is 
an image change. 

Crafting a successful make-over typi- 
cally requires the assistance of a consul- 
tant who guides the development of a 
new concept and helps devise a plan for 
implementing it. 

With or without such professional 
guidance, however, the company owners 
or managers must develop a vision of 
how they want the firm to stand out 
and what the make-over will do for the 
firm in the marketplace. 

Then they must establish a budget and 
create a plan. A make-over typically 
takes three to six months to implement, 
and a make-over's effectiveness ulti- 
mately is judged by how much it im- 
proves sales and profits. 

The three basic steps to a make-over, say 
iniage specialists, are creating a vision, exe- 
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cuting changes, and achiev- 
ing results. 

Creating The Vision 

How do you want your com- 
pany to be viewed in the 
marketplace? Start by list- 
ing what it is that makes 
the firm special. Every com- 
pany does something well or 
has some quality that sets it 
apart from the competition. 
Use these traits to create an 
image, 

A consultant can be par- 
ticularly helpful with this 
task because it can be dif- 
ficult for a hands-on owner 
to look at the company ob- 
jectively. Creating an 
image requires brain- 
storming, which involves 
several meetings with your 
management team. 

Elaine Hoekstra, presi- 
dent of Retail Store Con- 
cepts, a make-over consul* 
tancy in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., says: *If you don't 
hire a make-over consul- 
tant, you risk losing out on 
the benefit of an experi- 
enced pro. Such issues as 
who is the customer, why 
does the customer come to 
my client over competitors, 
what are profitable [prod- 
uct] lines, and what are 
specialty areas all help me 
focus on a vision." 

When Isabel Prescott 
took over her parents' 
business, Riverview Or- 
chards in Clifton, N,Y., 
four years ago, the com- 
pany's retail outlet was a 2.000-square- 
foot roadside shed where apples were 
processed and sold 

Says Prescott: *We developed a vision 
of a quaint place with an aura. This 
would be a destination spot for families 
to come and pick apples and to have a 
good time doing old-fashioned things." 
Transforming the old shed into an at- 
tractive retail outlet with activities for 
families *would cost quite a bit/ she 
knew, "but spending was necessary if 
we were going to make a go of the busi- 
ness.* 

Steve Morr, owner of Pool Designs, a 
pool builder and spa retailer in Peters 
Township, Pa., decided two years ago 
that his showroom just didn't stand out. 
He decided that a make-over would 
cause passers-by on busy state Route 19 
turn their heads. 

Morr hired a graphic artist to create a 
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new logo and design for the store. The de- 
ntin called for a new front sign featuring a 
waterfall, more landscaping, and a two- 
level deck to connect the two floors of the 
showroom. 

Finally Morr hired an ad agency to cre- 
ate a snazzy brochure. 

During the vision stage, if s important to 
have a clear idea of how much you want to 
spend. For example, Morr decided to com- 
mit $50,000 to his make-over, while Jay 
Gates, vice president of Welco Gases in 
Newark, N.J., a welding-equipment sup- 
plier with 70 employees, committed just 
$20,000 to a make-over. 

Gates wanted to create a showroom to 
attract retail customers to the family busi- 
ness. "We didn't know how much a retail 
outlet would bring to a company that sells 
industrial gases to commercial firms," he 
explains, so he decided to make only a 
modest investment. 



Make-over consultant Cor- 
coran is quick to point out 
that spending a pile of 
money on a make-over does- 
n't guarantee success. "It's 
your focus** and how accu- 
rately you turn that focus 
into reality that determine a 
make-over*s success, says 
Corcoran. 

Executing Changes 

Taking a vision and putting 
it into practice demands 
imagination, planning, man- 
aging, and patience. One of 
the greatest difficulties in 
attempting a make-over is 
that you generally are trying 
to run your business as 
usual at the same time. 
During this hectic period, it's 
important to set up a calen- 
dar of events, although it 
can be flexible. Its also criti- 
cal to start with a budget 
and stick with it. 

Make-over expenses "can 
snowball," says Pool De- 
signs Morr. "After we spent 
$8,000 to do our brochure, 
we wanted to change our in- 
store promo sheets, but we 
had to stop ourselves to stay 
within the budget.** 

W.B. Mason s Greene re- 
calls the decision to spend 
$4,000 per delivery truck to 
make the firm's nine vehi- 
cles into rolling advertise- 
ments with the W.B. Mason 
character on the sides. 
"Someone suggested we hold 
up," says Greene. *But we 
decided to go ahead. Each 
truck has (rilled borders, curvy lettering, 
our W.B. character amid a pale-yellow 
background, and a gray or red cab. It 
looks like a circus truck 

"Doing the trucks was probably the 
most important part of the [make-over] 
project. It Jinked together everything else 
we were doing. It put us on the map." 

Prescott, of Riverview Orchards, hired 
an architect to develop a plan for trans- 
forming her business 's roadside shed into 
something that would be a family desti- 
nation. The space was divided into a sec- 
tion for apples and a section for specialty 
foods 

A make-over consultant recommended 
ways to attract families. For example, 
Prescott purchased a glass-enclosed bee- 
hive that customers can view, a robot 
that makes doughnuts and places them 
on a conveyor belt, animals for a petting 
zoo, and a wagon for hayrides. She 
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added old-fashioned wooden shelves to 
sell jams and jellies, homemade cookies, 
and locally made craft items. 

Prescott says that business owners 
shouldn't expect to complete a make- 
over overnight. "It took us eight months 
from start to finish," she says. 

Gates, of Welco Gases, hired a consul- 
tant to help design the company's new re- 
tail showroom, which has been a success 
since it opened in March 1997. 

A consultant "will feed you fresh ideas," 
says (tales. The showroom includes 
brightly painted walls, extensive lighting, 
life-size mannequins in leather welder's 
gear, and a display of torches. There are 
also marketing fliers, store giveaways, and 
weekly vendor demonstrations. 

Achieving Results 

W.B. Mason's Greene points out that if 
a make-over is to work, the new image 
has to ring true. To make good on its 
promise of providing old-fashioned ser- 
vice with modest ja n es, W.B. Mason 
lowered its prices to compete with su- 
perstores, dropped its minimum-order 
requirement, and offered a guarantee 
that orders not delivered the next day 
would be free. 

Riverview Orchards' make-over, com- 
pleted in the spring of 1997, has vastly im- 
proved the company's retail business. This 
past fall, the orchard held several "farm- 
test weekends," each of which was attended 



by more than 3,000 people. Families made 
a day of the events, which included i 
hayrides, apple picking and processing, 
doughnut making, and the petting zoo. On 
weekdays, the orchard was open for tours 
by schoolchildren. 

Says Prescott: "We've set up an agri- 
tourism business. Retail volume has 
more than doubled/ 

Gates says of his new welding retail i 
store: "On one of the opening days, a 
contractor came in looking for a $60 
regulator. He walked out after spending 
$960. We knew we were on to some- 
thing." 

Welco's sales of torches, accessories, 
and supplies have increased 10 percent. 
Gates says. 

Morr, of Pool Designs, says his firm 
make-over, which was completed in De- 
cember, has helped reshape the com- 
pany, pushing it into more high-end 
custom-pool work. "Our high-end jobs 
are now in the $30,000-to-$35,000 
range, where a few years ago they were 
in the $20,000-to-$25,000 range* Morr 
says. "The market perception of our 
level of professionalism has been 
notched up. 

"My only regret." Morr continues. "is 
thai I didn't do the make-over fiva years 
earlier" w 
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Make-Over Suggestions 



If you are thinking of a make-over lor 
your firm, consider these tips offered by 
experts in the field: 

■ Although a make-over consultant 
generalh can help you craft a successful 
image change, avoid being sold a bill of 
goods by the consultant. 

Make sure your plan is grounded in re- 
ality 

■ Avoid stock approaches It might he 1 
better to come up with your own vision 
for a make-over than to rely on an ar- 
chitect, designer, or consultant to origi- 
nate the con ce pt . B e ere a t 1 ve 

Make-over consultant Jeff Corcoran 
says, "The most creative results are when 
the owners | develop) their own vision." 

■ Establish the make-over consultant 's 
fee at the outset. Consultant Klaine Hoek- 
stra says she usually charges .? 1.200 to 
$i,B0(J for comprehensive services, includ- 
ing brainstorming on a concept, layout 



and design, and recommendations on buy- 
ing store fixtures. 

Corcoran charges $75 an hour for ser- 
vices such as discussing and imple- 
menting a concept, but sometimes he 
will work for a fixed fee. 

■ Don't ignore input from employees; 
they will be among those most affected 
by the make-oven so let them con- 
tribute ideas. 

Steve Morr of Pool Designs in Peters 
Township. Pa., says his employees 
"have been pivotal in creating our new 
look. My general manager, Trish Van 
Borem, handled the brochure almost 
single-handedly* 

■ Search until you find the right con- 
sultant. Consider seeking help from an 
advertising agency* graphic designer, or 
business consultant. 

If you know of a firm that changed its 
image successfully, ask the owner to refer 
von to consultants who were used. 
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SMALL BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 



Computer Systems 
According To Plan 



Being organized and in- 
sightful when it comes to 
bu y ing and us ing tech- 
ndlogy can help small 
firms succeed and, grata 



Ihj Tim Miiotlum 



Caster Technology 
Corp. doesn't appear 
to be a high-tech com- 
pany* but it uses tech* 
nology like a leading-edge 
firm. 

On the surface, the 12- 
year-old Garden Grove, 
Calif., company looks like a 
traditional small manufac- 
turer, with workers using 
machinery to churn out 
casters, wheels, and hand 
trucks for industrial use. 
But behind the scenes, ad- 
vanced information technol- 
ogy is a driving force. 

Caster's nerve center is a 
state-of-the-art telecommuni- 
cations network that links 
the factory to distribution 
warehouses in Kemp, Wash.: 
Tempe t Ariz.; and Union 
City; Calif. 

The network greatly in- 
creases the company's effi- 
ciency and provides a techno- 
logical backbone for business 
expansion. 

It also lowers Caster's 
communications costs. Be- 
cause the network carries 
voice as well as data, the 
company's 28 employees can 
communicate effectively 
while saving about $400 a 
month in telephone bills be- 
cause they no longer need to 
use a long-distance carrier. 

Before investing in the 
network in 1995, the com- 
pany carefully crafted a 
master plan that tied the 
acquisition of technology to 
business-expansion goals, David P. BBgi, 
Caster's co-founder and vice president, 
sensed that just as top managers needed a 
business plan to guide them in operating 
decisions, they required a technology plan 
to guide them in buying and using tech- 
nology. 

Most small companies aren't as orga- 
nized when it comes to buying technology. 
But they could be— and it could have a 
highly beneficial impart on their ability to 
expand and succeed. 
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Fear And Unfamilianty 

For many small-business owners, using 
technology is like trying to get to the other 
side of an abyss. Success and profits may 
He there, but the way across is risky. "And 
the more you have to pay, the more you 
fear," says Raymond Boggs, director of 
small-business research for IDC/Link. a 
ux'hnology-research company in Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

*In your head, you look at it as an in- 
vestment, but in your heart, it still costs 



you. And it's always painful 
for a small business to pull 
out the checkbook * 

As a result of fear and a 
lack of foresight and knowl- 
edge, small companies typi- 
cally don't use technology ef- 
fectively. That's the finding 
of a new survey of small 
businesses in a wide variety 
of industries by Yankelovich 
Partners, a market-research 
and consulting firm based in 
Norwalk, Conn. The survey 
of 1,010 firms with fewer 
than 100 employees was 
sponsored by IBM Corp, of 
White Plains, N.Y., and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Among other things, the 
survey found that a majority 
of entrepreneurs: 

■Consider technology 
spending a cost rather than 
an investment, 

■ Make short-term, needs- 
based purchasing decisions 
about hardware, software, 
and services, 

■ Lack the expertise to 
make informed decisions 
about technology acquisition 

The new research rein- 
forces IBM's anecdotal find- 
ings that most small firms 
"tend to buy technology in 
piece-parta instead of holisti- 
cally " says John W. Thomp- 
son, general manager of 
IBM North America. 

The resulting pr oblems can 
mount quickly. 

Firms that go for a cheap, 
quick technology fix often 
find that it doesn't meet their needs. And 
those that buy expensive and complex but 
ill-conceived systems frequently discover 
that their investment yields few benefits, 

"In the worst case, making the wrong de- 
cisions can bring a company to its knees,* 
says Steven Gray, co-president of Eisner 
Computer Solutions LLC, a New York 
City software consulting and systems-inte- 
gration firm. (See "Sidestepping The Pit- 
I'aliVon Page 50.) 
Ironically, small firms— not giant corpo- 
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sinCB your leased PCs come with the same award-winmng service, support 
and reliability you get when you buy a Dell your life will be practically hassle- 
free. Call now or visit our website and get an edge on technology - without 
Pentium || : :i op into your budget. 
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rations — have the most to 
gain from prudent technology 
planning. 

investments in information 
technology are directly re- 
lated to increased productiv- 
ity in the form of cost savings 
and increased profits, accord- 
ing to Erik Brynjolfsson, an 
associate professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology s Sloan School of 
Business in Cambridge, 
Mass. "The companies that 
are most successful are the 
ones that redesign their 
strategies and structures to 
really leverage technology," he 
says. "And that T s easier to do 
if you re smaller* 

Such gains from informa- 
tion technology were crucial 
to the growth and profitabil- 
ity of 96 percent of the 
fastest-growing U.S. compa- 
nies, according to a 1996 
study by New York City-based consulting 
firm Coopers & Ly brand LLP. 

A follow-up study released this year 
found that 86 percent of those companies 
had upgraded their information technol- 
ogy in die past two years. 

"Technology can be a competitive edge if 



Choosing Technology 



5% Use 
recommendations 
of management 
consultants 

8% Rely 
solely on 
staff 
recom 
mendatlons 



43% 

Make technology 
decisions on their own 



5% Take recommendations 
of hardware and software suppliers 

3% Adopt 

recommendations 
of computer- 
technology 
consultants 



36% 

Work with 
staff members 
i produce joint 
recommendations 




you [employ] it correctly/' says Pete 
Collins, Coopers & Lybrand's director of 
entrepreneurial advisory services. "It's a 
way to differentiate yourself from your 
o:>mpetitors. You can do things more effec- 
tively more efficiently, with more focus on 
your customers," 



The Starting Point 

Formulating an effective tech- 
nology plan starts with deter- 
mining needs. (See "Drafting A 
Blueprint," below. ,i This requires 
identifying the problems the 
company needs to solve and utv 
derstanding how technology 
can help address them, 

Collins says that small Brmfl 
should first build a technology 
fafiastructurt! that will provide 
a foundation for addressing spe- 
cific business needs. He says 
the fast -growth companies in 
the Coopers & Lybrand study 
have concentrated on building 
computer networks that sup- 
port electronic mail, employee 
collaboration, and information 
sharing. 

Having a plan has helped 
Caster Technology build and 
leverage its tolec«immunications 
infrastructure. Elles attributes 
much of the firm s success with 
its network to freqiienl brainstorming on 
ways the firm can use the technology. With 
him in the sessions are his brother Karl, 
( aster's co-founder and president, and 
Steve Sheeley the company's information- 
systems manager 
The team's initial sessions three years 



Drafting A Blueprint 



Like a business plan, a technology plan 
might look logical and useful to an entre- 
preneur, but developing it is a task that is 
easily postponed. 

Formulating a technology plan is a gfxxl 
first step for entrepreneurs who want to 
use technology to boost productivity and 
growth. It is a blueprint that can help a 
company get the maximum benefits from 
technology and avoid major technology-re- 
lated problems later 

Where To Begin 

The first step in creating a technology 
plan is to determine your company's 
needs. Ton often, companies buy technolo- 
gies before they have a use for them. Or 
they buy specific solutions without consid- 
ering how they will fit into their current 
business practices. 

Begin with some questions: What prob- 
lems do I want to solve? What do I want 
to achieve? What capabilities do I need? 
How can technology help me? 

Based on your answers, decide which ca- 
pabilities are most critical to your company. 



and list them in the order of their impor- 
tance, says Steven Gray co-president of 
Eisner Computer Solutions LUX a New 
York City software reseller and consulting 
company Take into account not only your 
current needs but also any capabilities you 
believe you will need in the future. 

The next step is to find out which tech- 
nologies can solve your problems. Start by 
determining whether your current hard- 
ware and software can meet your needs or 
if you will require additional technology. If 
new technology is needed, will you inte- 
grate it into your existing hardware and 
software or will you start from scratch? 

Determining What Tou ll Heed 

Next, develop a procedure for evaluating 
technology that might meet your needs. 
This is when* lack of expertise can get you 
into trouble. You may have to trust quali- 
fied consultants and vendors to help you. 

Raymond Boggs, small -business- re- 
search director for IDC/Link, a technol- 
ogy-research firm in Framingham, Mass., 
likens finding a technology adviser to 



choosing a doctor The challenge is to find 
the right one, He suggests that you ask 
for customer references. Also, the consul- 
tant should take time to learn about your 
company and demonstn it- m •.'.•;<•• 
standing of how you do business. 

< Companies should use similar logic 
when evaluating software and hardware 
solutions. Gray suggests listening to prod- 
uct presentations from vendors and re- 
sellers and comparing the capabilities with 
the list of company needs that you hope to 
address with technology. Moreover ask for 
referrals to similar companies that have 
had success with the products. Choase only 
vendors that have an excel len I reputation 
for service after the sale. 

Gray recommends that companies 
choose software and hardware that are 
based on recognized standards and can be 
integrated into your business's existing 
hardware, software, and network. 

Because technologies are constantly 
changing, Gray says, companies need to 
consider whether the products they're 
evaluating will accommodate new capabil- 
ities in the future. 

Ultimately using technology effectively 
can help a company k* more successful. 
Good planning makes that possible. 



If energy were inventory, 
you'd keep a close watch over it - 
wouldn't you? 





nage your energy like you 
manage everything else. 

Can energy possibly be as important 
to your business as staffing, machin- 
ery; promotion or inventory? You bet. 
In fact, next to payroll, energy is 
among the most significant expenses 
facing many businesses. Which is 
why you should manage energy as 
diligently as your other critical areas. 

At Select Energy, our proven manage- 
ment solutions are uniquely focused 
on helping businesses profit from 
energy industry deregulation. Call us 
ai 1-888-810-5678 10 find out what 
we can do for you. 
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ago resulted in a wish list of capabilities 
and applications. From that wish list, and 
using input from employees, the three 
drew up a technology plan that guided 
them in selecting network hardware, BOA* 
ware, and services. The plan emphasized 
following recognized industry communica- 
tions and other standards, choosing the 
best hardware and software, and ensur- 
ing that any additions of equipment 
would be compatible with technology al- 
ready on the network. 

Even with a strategy, expanding the net- 
work has been a continuous process. "Just 
because you buy network [hardware] and 
software doesn't mean it's going to work 
together* says Elles. *lf we can just do one 
thing more every day, those little battles 
add up. And if you do that with a strategy 
and have a plan, when you look back you 
can see how it has helped." 

Improving Productivity 

As Caster Technology happily discovered, 
a strong network gives a company a 
strong foundation. Next come core busi- 
ness-software applications to automate ac- 
counting and financial processes as well as 
sales and customer service. Such applica- 
tions generally have the greatest impact 
on productivity, says Collins of Coopers & 
Lybrand, 

Automating such key functions has en- 
abled Cambridge, Mass.-based plumbing 
importer and distributor Kroin Inc. to do 
business like a corporate powerhouse. The 
upscale decorative plumbing fixtures im- 
ported by the small firm have been in* 
stalled in the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City and the John Paul Getty 
Museum in Los Angeles as well as in the 
homes of celebrities such as actor Kevin 
Costner and singer Gloria Estefan. 

The bathroom and kitchen fixtures that 
Kroin Inc. imports — which are based on aV 
sums by Danish architect Ame Jacobsen— 
have gained such popularity and critical at* 
tention that the company has become a 
recognized brand name among plumbing 
contractors. But with that popularity came 
the need to improve analysis and control of 
Kroin Inc. s inventory process. 

In 1994, Lawrence Kroin, the company's 
president, approached Boston software de- 
veloper Software Concepts, which makes 
sophisticated distribution software that 
runs on minicomputers. Kroin liked how 
the software could analyze sales trends 
quickly and help him make better deci- 
su ms alxnit the quantity and type of items 
he imported. Software Concepts recom- 
mended that Kroin purchase IBM's 
AS/400 minicomputer to run the system. 

The speed of the AS/400 combined with 
the softwares capabilities allows Kroin to 
generate reports that analyze sales trends 
and determine which products are selling 



in particular markets and whether he 
needs to increase or decrease orders of spe- 
cific products. Kroin says he can generate 
reports in a matter of seconds and quickly 
try out various marketing scenarios at any 
time. 

Kroin says he relies on trusted partners 
such as Software Concepts and IBM to 
help him make decisions about technology. 
Sticking with this proven combination has 
taken the guesswork out of technology 
and allows him to focus on his business, 
he notes. 

There s no one on his staff with the ex- 
pertise to say, "This is what we need," 
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ployees. and computer-hobbyist friends, 
according to the Yankelovich survey 

Making matters worse, some entrepre- 
neurs overestimate how much they do 
know about technology. Consequently; 
they may buy technology for technology's 
sake without determining whether it will 
actually help their business. 

Sometimes, small firms don't call in 
qualified advisers until technology is not 
working for them and they need someone 
to pick up the pieces. 

That's a fate that Lee Spence, president 
of Underground Vault & Storage Inc., 
wanted to avoid. The Hutchinson. Kan.. 
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Kroin says. "We just ask ourselves 'What 
\f? n and rely on the vendors. "Technology 
is an area where fm weak * he says, "and 
it's an area where I have to trust people. 
And if you work with a company for a 
number of years, you get to trust them. 1 * 

Searching For Advice 

Finding expertise is one of the biggest 
challenges small companies face when 
buying technology, IDC/Links Boggs notes 
that most small firms don't have a man- 
ager who works exclusively on technology. 

In many instances, small companies by- 
pass qualified advisers such as computer 
vendors, consultants, and systems integra- 
tors and depend instead on less reliable 
advice from other business owners, em- 



company employs Kf> people who help 
store and archive corporate documents, 
master copies (if films, and nlher valuable 
items in a 28-acre vault 600 feet under- 
ground inside a working salt mine and in 
three above-ground warehouses. The un- 
derground vault was designed in the 
1950s to withstand a nuclear attack. 

During its first three decades in busi- 
ness, UV&S cataloged everything by 
hand, and workers had to look through 
ledger books to locate items. But with 
more than 2 million cubic feet of items in 
storage, UV&S needed a more modern 
and automated system, 

"We looked at what was happening in the 
records- management industry and saw 
that technology \v;is Upcoming ;i big thing/ 
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Spvnee says. "You have to l>e able to man- 
age a customers records. And to do that, 
we had to stay up with the technology.* 

So, in 1994, Spence began to solicit pro- 
posals to establish a technology-based op- 
eration that would catalog and track the 
items in storage. 

The company that won the contract, 
Chicago-based accounting and manage- 
ment consulting firm Grant Thornton 
LLP, sent a team to spend several days 
touring UV&S's facilities to get a feel for 
the business 

Grant Thornton proposed a two- pronged 
solution; a database — based on Microsoft 



code lal)el when they arrive t and their con- 
tents and storage location are entered into 
the database. When they are needed, their 
location is called up on a computer, and 
warehouse workers retrieve them and 
identify them using portable bar-code 
readers. 

The database is tied into UV&S's ac- 
counting system so that each time a cus- 
tomer stores or retrieves an item, the ac- 
counting system automatically generates 
an invoice- And the wide-area network al- 
lows employees and computers at the com- 
pany's various locations to communicate 
and exchange data. 
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Corp.'s SQL Server— that would allow em- 
ployees to locate all the items the com puny 
had in storage; and a wide-area 
client/server network, which would allow 
employees to access the database Horn 
their PCs. 

Over the course of a year, Grant Thorn- 
ton designed the database and outlined 
the network. A Hutchinson-area computer 
consulting firm, Network Management 
Group Inc.. was hired by UV&S to install 
the network; it used Proliant servers and 
DeskPrti PCs from Compaq Computer 
Corp, of Houston. Then UV&S began the 
long process of cataloging its inventory, a 
process that is still under way. 

The resulting network has streamlined 
and automated the process of storing and 
retrieving items. Items are given ;t ban 



The biggest savings have been time/ 
Spence says. u Now we can just go into the 
catalog system and locate things pretty 
rapidly. We haven't had to add any labor 
to our work force." 

Spence expects technology to become 
even more important when customers 
begin to store digital data with UV&S, so 
he wants the company to be prepared. He 
knows that the network and database are 
only the first steps. 

Tools For Managing Growth 

MITs Brynjolfsson says it can take up to 
two years for companies to see real benefits 
from technology Small llrms may experi- 
ence gains faster, however because their 
structures are typically simpler and more 
flexible than those of larger companies. 




Nonetheless, adding technology requires 
patience. Seattle-based Da Vinci Gourmet, 
Ltd,, learned that lesson as it modernized 
its accounting system to improve its man- 
agement of the company's rapid growth. 

Since 1989, Da Vinci has enjoyed great 
success developing syrups for gourmet cof- 
fee, taking advantage of specialty coffee's 
growing popularity nationwide. For most 
of that time, though, Da Vinci s finances 
were managed by its bookkeeper on a sin- 
gle PC using low-cost, off-the-shelf ac- 
counting software. 

When Rich De I mastro joined Da Vinci as 
controller in 19%, he quickly ivalized that 
the accounting system couldn't provide the 
information he needed to track Da Vinci's 
sales and manage a network of more than 
1:30 companies that distribute its products 
in the United States and abroad. 

Da Vinci also needed a network-based 
system that would allow several employ- 
ees — rather than just one — to enter and 
retrieve financial data. 

Del mastro determined that Da Vinci 
needed a more centralized system to man- 
age accounts, sales, inventory, and distrib- 
utors. Working with MicroAccounting Sys- 
tems, a consulting firm in Portland, Ore., 
he created a list of specifications for the 
new accounting system and used it to 
evaluate accounting programs. 

After several weeks of software demon- 
strations, Delmastro settled on an inte- 
grated financial system called Navision 
Financials from Navision Software US 
Inc. in Norcross, Ga. He chose the system 
because it provides core capabilities such 
as a general ledger, accounts payable and 
receivable, and inventory; and it enables 
Da Vinci to add capabilities. The plan was 
to phase tin 1 system in gradually 

But as Da Vinci was preparing to test 
the system, the company bookkeeper's PC 
crashed. Da Vinci was forced to switch im- 
mediately to the Navision system. Del- 
mastro says Da Vinci was quickly "off and 
running'* with the system and hasn't 
looked hack since, 

"We have the information we need to 
manage the business at the push of a 
button now," gays Delmastro, "It has 

opened the system up to allow more poo 
pie to do their jobs instead of just one 
person being the keeper of the informa- 
tion in the system." 

The accounting system is accessed by 
Delmastro and 17 other employees using a 
combination of PCs and dedicated net- 
work terminals. The accounting database 
allows Da Vinci employees to quickly lo- 
cate invoices, generate reports on sales, 
and determine the company's best-selling 
products. The system also ties into a cus- 
tom-program rned contact -management 
database that allows the company to di- 
rect sales leads to distributors and re- 
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minds employees to follow up 
with them. 

But it is the system's poten- 
tial capabilities that most ex- 
cite Delmastra Although capa- 
bilities such as financial 
forecasting and online com- 
merce weren't important to the 
firm at the time it purchased 
the system, Del mast ro wanted 
to make sure that the financial 
system would be able to sup- 
port those functions when the 
firm was ready. 

Such a long-term view is rare 
for small companies. Even 
though the financial system 
has been a success, Delmastro 
acknowledges that it hasn't al- 
ways been easy to convince Da 
Vinci owners Bill Cotter and 
Greg Davenport of the merits of 
continuing to invest in it. 

Ttfe been an educating process 
for the owners to see this as an 
investment " says Delmastro, 
now the firms chief financial of- 
ficer. "But they realize that we 
need this tool as a condition of 
doing business. And they see 
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that if we want to continue to 
grow and get into new markets, 
the information is going to 
drive that." 

Consultants say it can be 
difficult to convince 
small-business owners of 
the value of an ongoing 
investment in technology, but 
the job has become easier dur- 
ing this time of economic 
growth. 

"Companies are beginning to 
budget for a perpetual cost of 
technology," says Stephen Allen, 
president of New York City 
computer reseller Integrated 
Technology Systems, "When the 
customer is prepared for those 
costs, the shock value isn't so 
bad" 

Developing a technology plan 
also means recognizing that a 
firms needs will change and 
that the plan must be adjusted 
to fit those needs, Yet even a 
preliminary plan provides a de- 
cision-making tool that will pay 
oil" down the road. NB 



Sidestepping The Pitfalls 



Often, small companies learn about tech- 
nology the hard way Their computers 
crash, their networks become a tangled 
mess, their software doesnt work. Every- 
one has a horror story, 

Technology that was supposed to make 
things easier for companies often makes 
them harder. Computer consultants who 
work with small firms aay companies 
often are burned the first time they try to 
automate their business. That makes 
them reluctant to try again. 

Among the pitfalls that can trap compa- 
nies: 

Going it alone. Steven Gray, co-presi- 
dent of New York City-baaed Eisner Com- 
puter Solutions LLC*, which consults with 
small companies, says small -business own- 
ers are used to making their own decisions. 
Rather than pay qualified consultants and 
resellers for advice, they want to plan and 
purchase computer systems on their own. 
But their lack of computer expertise can 
lead them to make the wrong decisions. 

For the names of computer consultants 
in your area, check with the Independent 
Computer Consultants Association in St. 
Louis i 1-*0U-774-4222j or local chambers 



of commerce, or look in your telephone di- 
rectory under "Computer Consultants," 

Accepting bad advice. Trusting con- 
sultants and vendors can be hazardous, 
too. Many times these companies want to 
sell small firms a "one-size-fits-air solution . 

They may not lake the time to under- 
stand a company's business and provide so- 
lutions that fit its needs. As u result, firms 
can be locked into computer systems that 
don't provide the capabilit ies they need. 

When choosing among consultants, 
have them present solutions and compare 
those with your technology plan. Ask 
them ibr customer references. 

Settling for short-term solutions, 

Small -business owners sometimes latch on 
to technology to solve urgent problems with 
scarce resources, says Raymond Boggs. di- 
rector of small -business research at 
IDC/Link, a technology-research firm in 
Framingham, Mass, The problem is that 
companies can quickly outgrow hardware 
and software. Consultants, including 
Gray, say firms should consider whenever 
possible bow technologies will help them 
in the future. 



Getting trapped by incompatible 
software. Buying software off the shelf to 
fill specific needs can come back to haunt a 
firm, Boggs says. New software has to 
work with a firms existing technology. 

lb avoid a conflict, make sum the soft- 
ware you buy is compatible with what you 
have in place, The more important the soft- 
ware is to your company the more careful 
you must he. Even so, Boggs says, some 
conflict is inevitable. 

Choosing price over performance. 

Entrepreneurs often experience sticker 
shock when it comes to hardware, soft 
ware, networks, and services. This tempts 
them to buy no-name PC clones and inex- 
pensive "small business" soft ware and de- 
pend on computer hobbyist employees to 
tie them all together. 

St ephen Allen, president of computer re- 
seller Integrated Technology Systems in 
New York City, says small firms need to 
l>e more concerned with the capabilities of 
the technology they purchase. He recom- 
mends that small-business owners 
research products thoroughly by reading 
reviews in business and computer publica- 
tions and by asking vendors and consul- 
tants questions about the products before 
making a purchase. The benefit of buying 
the right technology is that it will pay for 
itselfin the long run. 
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FREE CONCERT • SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1998, 8PM 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 

KURT MASUR, MUSIC DIRECTOR 
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"In the '96 World Series the Yankees scored 18 runs. 

But of all the players who 
made it home safely, none 
meant more to me than my 
brother, Frank." 



Joe Torre, New York Yankee Manager 



Frank Torre was one of the 
thousands of people whose 
lives hove been saved by 
organ donation. It's an impor- 
tant decision every family 
should talk over For more 
information and a donor card, 
call (800) GIFT-4-NY 
Because when someone 
signs a donor card, someone 
else gets a chance to live. 



New York 
Organ Donor 
Netw jrk 
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Riding High 
On Theme Parks 



The nat ion 's th irst for 
eiiteiiain ment fias spawned 
a thriving indust ry for 
vendms — nwst of them 
small bushwxxcs. 
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At age 73, Gerald King, 
a semiretired attorney, 
saw his future in a 
business that seemed 
not to have one. With the 
help of four partners, he 
bought Ride & Show Engi- 
neering, a debt-ridden manu- 
facturer of mechanical rides 
for theme parks. King's gam- 
bit three years ago on the 
firm in Apopka* Fla., has paid 
off handsomely. 

Renamed KX International, 
the company forecasts rev- 
enues of $5 million this year, 
up 40 percent from 1997, 
King reversed the company's 
fortunes by redirecting its 
core business from manufac- 
turing rides to fabricating 
lifelike animal ionic figures, 
Within a year, the firm paid 
off a $300,000 de hi it had as- 
sumed from the previous 
owner, and now the company 
is so successful that it some- 
times has to turn down work- 
What King saw when he 
bought the firm was an op- 
portunity to establish a niche 
business in an exploding mar- 
kctplare t hi- ihtuu-park in- 
dustry. 

The nation'B 600 theme 
parks, water parks, and 
smaller entertainment cen- 
had more than 290 mil- 
lion visitors last year, com- 
pared with 253 million in 
1990. 

This year, according to the 
International Association of 
Amusement Parks and At- 
tractions (IAAPA) in Alexandria, Va., U.S. 
tln-me parks are expected to generate $7 
bill inn in revenues. 

In the past decade, more than 1,100 
companies, mnst of them small, have 
sprung up to serve the entertainment 
needs of theme parks, recreation facilities, 
and even shopping malls, according in the 
IAAPA 

Den nis Blank is a jvee-kmce wn U r bl 
Orlando, Fla. 
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This is a boom period for vendors like 
ourselves," says Ann Herzog, co-owner 
with her husband, John Marhoefer, of 
Florida Entech Corp., an Orlando, Fla., 
firm that made a pterodactyl for the Flint- 
stones show at nearby Universal Studios, 

The publics thirst for entertainment is 
pushing t heme-park owners to make rides 
bigger and more unusual. Then* is a Ixmm 
m mller-masw construction, for example, 
and thr Wall Disney In rocontlv installed 
a 13-story Tower of Terror elevator ride — 



the first of its kind — at its 
MGM Studios near Orlando. 

Major shopping malls and 
restaurants also have jumped 
on the entertainment band- 
wagon. KX International, for 
example, builds jungle animals 
and prehistoric creatures for 
the Rainforest Cafe chain of 
restaurants some of which are 
in shopping malls. 

Attractions At The Mall 

Entertainment began to move 
into shopping malls after re- 
search two years ago by Ogden 
Entertainment, a subsidiary of 
Ogden Corp., a New York City- 
based, diversified company in- 
dicated that consumers would 
visit a mall more often il th» v 
were offered entertaining expe- 
riences. That helped prompt 
Ogden into opening its first 
American Wilderness Experi- 
ence attraction in late 1997 at 
the huge Ontario Mills Mall 
near Los Angeles. 

The attraction includes a 
simulated outdoors experience, 
including a walk through a re- 
alistic redwood forest filled 
with live animals and birds, 
with naturalists as guides; a 
motion-simulator ride; a retail 
store; and a themed restau- 
rant, the Wilderness Grill. Five 
more American Wilderness Ex- 
perience attractions are sched- 
uled to open this year. 

Ogden's move is representa- 
tive of a trend toward offering 
one-stop shopping, eating, and 
entertainment outings. As peo- 
ples obligations increase and their sched- 
ules grow tighter, they "want to be enter- 
tained in a shorter amount of time," says 
Jill Bensley, an industry consultant in 
Ojai, Calif. * 

The Driving Force: Theme Entertainment 

lln eh ief engines of growth for small en- 
tertai n ment-oriented companies, however, 
are theme parks. Disney's painstaking 
standards for its parks — even down to the 
landscaping— have spawned a generation 
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and services from MarketFAX. Just provide the advertiser's 
3-digit number and your fax number. 



IBM. Looking for more than just a PC to solve your business problems? IBM 
car help by offering you integrated hardware and software, service contracts, 
and financing at attractive terms. Call today for more information 833 

World Record Golf Club. New oversize Controller driving iron sets a world 
record from the fairway. The 12.5" model misses world record tor a driver by 
one yard. Its patented design reduces hooks and slices and conforms to 
USGA Rules 830 

Steamatic *s a diversified cleaning and restoration business with multiple 
income opportunities- A single franchise fee provides residential and com- 
mercial air duct cleaning, insurance restoration specializing in fire and water 
damage, carpet furniture and drapery cleaning 825 

Cessna, Tired of the cost and time wasted on commercial airiine travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from using a Cessna CrtationJet BBO 

WebRamp M3. Give your entire company Internet access through one sim- 
ple-to-use device. Named Best of Show at Networld+ Interop. the M3 elimi- 
nates the necessity of separate Internet user accounts. Try it for 30 days with 
a money-back guarantee 832 

All Tune and Lube. Its what's hot in franchising. Join the recognized leader 
in the 170 billion-dollar automotive service industry. Our multi-branded con- 
cept allows franchisees 3 times the potential under one roof. 871 

GTE. Now your business can rely on a single company— GTE— for help with 
ail your business' telecommunications needs, including worldwide long dis- 
tance Call today and count on GTE for help. 815 

MarketFAX. Use this exerting interactive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business Call today to find out more information about 
the benefits of tt)is system. 865 

Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your mailroom more efficient and 
less costly 892 

Mail Boxes, Etc. The world's largest franchisor of neighborhood postal, 
business and communications service centers targeting small business own- 
ers and consumers. Call for more information on franchising opportunities, 
848 

Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An award program that has honored 
more than 1600 businesses since 1990. Find out how your business can 
qualify for this program. Call for information 811 



. With a team of transportation professionals. Ryder can help you control 
costs, improve flexibility and turn transportation into a competrtive advantage. 
Call now for our free information kit 855 

American Republic Insurance Company. 

Amencare 18 — Protection the American way. 
American Republic offers individual health insur- 
ance. To find out more, call today Not available in 
all states 801 
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Mita Fax Machines. Reduce cost and transmission time Mita machines 
allow you to scan documents into memory at six seconds per page. Laser 
technology lets you use plain paper for clear, precise Images. Three cost- 
effective models available. 884 

Royal Copystar. The Royal Copystar 3O00d Digital Imaging system pro- 
vides digitally enhanced laser quality documents plus the convenience of 
printing, collating and stapling from your desktop as a stand-alone digital 
copier or a networked printer. 858 

American Life. Add a valuable life-insurance program to your employee's 
benefit package at no cost to your company! It can be handled with payroll 
deductions. And it's an ideal supplement to an existing Group Life coverage 
It's portable, too. Call for details. 806 

Trip Fon is always open for business. We provide information for vacation 
and business travel. And we guarantee the lowest air fares! Call lor details. 
ATTN: Travel Agents, join our network. 828 

Fidelity Investments'' has teamed with the U S Chamber to create a 
retirement program exclusively for Chamber members. It's called the 
CHAMBERplan. And it's designed specifically for small to mid-sized 
businesses. 818 

TargetSmart! is the first book to describe how database marketing can be 
used by small businesses Using visual aids and a two-year case study, the 
book shows how to strengthen customer relationships and increase sales. 816 

Ricoh's Digital Multi-Functional Equipment delivers powerful fax 
copier and optional printing, scanning and PC faxing capabilities in one com- 
pact unit. To find out more about maximizing your productivity, call today tor 
a free brochure. 827 

General Nutrition Centers, one of America's most-recognized specialty 
retailers, could also be your best franchise opportunity. You can tap into the 
lion s share of the $6,5 billion nutritional supplement market while becoming 
part of an international retail chain more lhan 2.800 strong 824 

Ricoh. Our free video and brochure will show you the advantages of the 
Aficio Digital Copiers. The Aficio digital line includes an array of models: color, 
multifunction, and black and white copiers. 826 

Reprints of Nation's Business cover stories on estate planning, how to 
use the Internet, finding capital, and more. These four-color reports are handy 
references or great for mailing to clients and prospects. Call for free listings 
and order information 829 

Crane & Company. Crane Business Papers are always 100% cotton for 
quality that makes you stand out whether used for a resume, business letter- 
head, or presentation Call for details and a free sample, 834 

Society Insurance. Uncommon insurance 
Society Insurance provides a broad range of com- 
prehensive property and casualty insurance cover- 
age for businesses and individuals in Wisconsin. 
Illinois and Iowa. 802 
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of specialty suppliers who are 
under pressure to create *pro- 
jeeteT instead of products and to 
turn out "creative ideas" rather 
than assembly-line production. 
Some of these new businesses 
were started by former Disney 
employees. And many of the 
start-ups encompass the visions 
of inventors who see a better 
way. 

John Symbold, for example, 
worked for Disney's Epcot Cen- 
ter making fiberglass trees be- 
fore starting his own firm, 
Symbold, Inc.. which makes re- 
alistically hued, sculptured 
rocks from wire mesh and ce- 
ment Creating sculpted rocks 
has become a thriving business 
for him and others who deco- 
rate resort pools, zoos, and 
theme parks. 

As he was working on rock 
projects at various Disney sites 
in and around Orlando, Sym- 
bold noticed the thatched roofs 
at the Polynesian Resort, one of 
Disney's hotels. He learned that 
the roofs had to be replaced periodically be- 
cause of damage from weather and insects. 
In addition, the dry grass used in the 
thatching required installation of an expen- 
sive fire-sprinkler system. 

It occurred to Symbold that a durable, 
fireproof material cut into strips to look 
like thatching could he more cost-effective. 
He figured he could use 20-gauge alu- 
minum sheeting with baked-on beige col- 
oring to create a dried-grass look. He took 
the idea to a local metalworking company, 
which cut precisely the kind of grasslike 
pattern he wanted. 

Even though maintenance workers at 
Disney liked the idea of aluminum thatch- 
ing for the Polynesian, Symbold didn't win 
a contract because a Disney manager 
thought the aluminum would be too 
noisy— when in fact the thatching was 
engineered to be quiet even in a rain- 
storm. Five years later, however, another 
Disney manager saw Symbold s invention 
and liked it, and Symbold got the contract 

After the Polynesian replaced the grass 
thatching wiih Symbol t Is product, Djmm v 
gave Symbold a 23,000-square-foot roof 
job at the Tropical Serenade building at 
Disney's Magic Kingdom. Disney has spec- 
ified that the aluminum thatching be used 
for future projects, and Symbol d's new 
Company, Tropic Top, now has clients in 
California and Hawaii 

The thatching, which is patented, sells 
in pieces 3 feet long by 14 inches wide for 
$\2 a square loot Although installing the 
Tropic Top product is more time-consum- 
ing than installing a grass thatched roof. 




For the Ihalched-rool look, a ii*f /rial-rocks maker John Symbold came up with an alumsmtm alternative 
that lasts longer and is muii ti tv- twist ant and mxt<fth'tiv<' than Mother Nature's dry groan. Hbi prod- 
uct now provides cover at a Dimey resort hotel a nd trill tap ftnuinren in California and Haumi. 



customers like not having to replace it. 
u We feel the building may deteriorate be- 
fore the roof does" says Joseph Keil, vice 
president of the Polynesian Cultural Cen- 
ter in Honolulu. 

Rolling Fog To Flowing Lava 

Two other former Disney employees — 
Monty Lunde and Rock Hall, who worked 
in special effects — started Technifex Inc. 
in 1984. The Valencia, Calif., firm creates 
special effects such as rolling fog, wind, 
thunder, lightning, earthquakes, explo- 
sions, and flowing lava. The company is 
constantly challenged to come up with 
new designs. This is a project-driven in- 
dustry" says Lunde, the firms president. 

Many major theme parks rely on Tech- 
nifex to produce high-tech shows. The com- 
pany uses movie projectors, sound systems, 
and fog or mist to create illusions and vir- 
tual-reality situations. The illusions can be 
dramatic, such as a motorcyclist nursling 
through a movie screen into the audience. 

"We never build the same thing twice" 
Lunde says, "The quality of the presenta- 
tion is really important. We are trying to 
make it much more exciting tor peopK- -,n 
it will touch all of their senses * 

Lunde, whose clients include Disney, An- 
heuser-Busch Cos/ Busch Gardens theme 
parks, and the MGM Grand Adventures 
theme park in Las Vegas, adds that "heme; 
a small company, the hardest part is doing 
business with a multimillion-dollar com- 
pany. ... [There's] quite a learning curve " 

Revenues at Technifex, which has 50 
employees, have grown to the point that it 



is now one of those multimillion-dollar 
companies, Lunde says. 

Small Firms' Major Role 

Companies don't have to supply high-tech 
special effects to do business with theme 
parks. Renee Barnes launched her com- 
pany, Benree Designs in Vista, Calif, in 
1992 as a consultant But the firm quickly 
grew into complete theme design and fab- 
rication, along with costuming. Revenues 
this year are expected to top $1 million. 

Barnes designed fiberglass tables, 
chairs, and trash cans for Disney's new 
Animal Kingdom zoological park in Or- 
lando. The furniture and cans are de- 
signed to withstand severe weather and to 
fit the jungle theme at the new park. 

For the Kids Freedom Center, a fast- 
food restaurant in Madison, Ala., Barnes 
designed separate full -wall murals. One 
depicts the progressive formation of a star 
and displays facts about it, The other fea- 
tures space aliens and describes the 
mythology aboul them and ITOs. 

Being able to create custom designs is 
im port a n I to t h e succes s of co m pa n i e s 
such as Florida Enlech and KX Interna- 
tional. But two other factors— safety and 
quality — are of equal importance. 

"Safety is critical,'* says Florida Entech's 
Herzog. "It gives us a big leg up if we can 
sign off on safety " Slit riles the ptero- 
dactyl buitt for Universal Studios as an 
example. "It carries four actors on a 14- 
foot wingspan on a monorail* she says, so 
numerous safeguards had to be built in 

KX Internationals King says that quality 



ENTERPRISE 



is essential to his com- 
pany s success. He ere- 
ated a "warranty 
Rind" in which he sets 
aside money to cover 
maintenance and re- 
pairs on new installa- 
tions. Twice a year, 
any money that isn't 
needed for repairs or 
redoing a project is 
distributed to the 50 
employees as incentive 



Technology Transfer 

Small companies that 
build products for one 
market sometimes 
find another unex- 
pected market in the 
entertainment arena. 
One such company is 
Brewer's Ledge, a 

Boston firm that 

makes four models of 

a rock-climbing treadmill wall for health 

clubs. About 500 clubs use the product. 

Now. entertainment centers, such as the 
new Wonder Works in Orlando, want the 
wall for their facilities. 




Special-effects maker 

ovations mimic Eat 
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Rock climbing has grown quickly as a 
sport. "It's just one of the 'extreme' sports, 
such as snowboarding, that are booming 
everywhere," says Peter Inzana, sales and 
marketing director for Brewer's Ledge. The 
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firm's rock-climbing 
treadmill "combines 
thrills, fun. and fitmss 
all in one activity." 

That makes it at- 
tractive to entertain- 
ment-center owners. 
The largest of the 
units is 6 feet wide 
and ll toot tall and 
sells for $8 r 500. 
Climbers use slots and 
handles built in to 
movable walls- As 
climbers ascend, the 
wall panels move 
downward, and the 
climbers never reach 
more than 2 feet off 
the ground 



Looking Ahead 

The future looks good 
for small firms that 
have developed a 
niche in the entertain- 
ment business. Demand is increasing, ac* 
cording to the lAAPA, which predicts in- 
dustry growth of 4 percent this year. As 
Florida Entech's Herzog says, *You never 
know what you'll lie building next " NB 
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Making Music (And Money) 



Everyone remembers the high- 
school rock band that played for 
a lot of dances, 
or the goofy gup 
who sang fiinny 
pseudo-folk 
stmgs at college 
aiffeehousos. 
Most such 
young musi- 
cians eventu- 
ally put their guitars in the 
closet and settle into more se- 
date careers. But some have 
managed to have it both ways, 
by putting their music to work 
in business. We talked recently 
with a couple of such tuneful 
harness people. 

The Parodist 

Most of the time. Randall 
Buerkle does business under 
the name Flagship Consulting. 
Baaed in Tipp City, Ohio, Flag- 
ship is a serious operation 
that, as its handout pro- 
claims, ''conducts seminars 
in the areas of customer 
service, organizational com- 
munications, stress manage- 
ment,' and so on. In particu- 
lar, 1 try to help training 
departments be effective/ 
Buerkle says 

That's the serious Randall 
Buerkle. An earlier version was. 
he says, a "nightclub performer" 
lor four wars in the early '80s. 
Hi> shtick was impro visits a 
song based on a word or phrase 
offered by someone in the audi- 
ence. He put his knack for im- 
provisation to work in a 
singing-telegram business, too. 
"Sometimes Yd have to write 10 
songs in a day and deliver them 
that night," he says. T enjoyed 
personolizme, i-vcry song, hut it 
was hard to do," 

As much as he loved his 
music, he says, *1 realized 1 



couldn't make a full-blown ca- 
reer out of it, That's when I got 
my masters degree and entered 
the corporate world " 

Buerkle used music sparingly 
in some of his consulting work, 
and in February 
1997, in an Internet 
forum, he tested the 
idea of a music-based 
sideline on some of 
his peers. "Die feed- 
back I got was so posi- 
tive I went forward 
with it," he says. 

Now Flagship Consulting has 
a ^division*— Buerkle wearing 




digm Shift," "Who's Who at the 
Guru Zoo * and "Buzzwords for 
Me. Confusion for You." 

He has sung his songs pub- 
licly perhaps a dozen times in 
the past year or so in front of 
groups ranging in size from 10 
to 100, but he offers them 
mainly through recordings. 

He's very cautious, 
though, about calling 
attention to his musi- 
cal side. In dealing 
with a client, Buerkle 
says, 1 don\ even 
bring it up" at the 
outset. "I don't go into 
the musical part of 
things until we have a good re- 



The Jingle Writer 

Like Buerkle, Jeff Arthur had a 
performing career, in his case 




another hat -called 
the Workplace Music Factory 
lis product: pared ic songs that 
bear titles like *Do the Para- 



nn a 

grander scale. 
He was part of a 
)lk-rock band 
called Arthur, Hurley 
& Gottlieb, which 
' recorded two albums for major 
labels in the 1970s. And like 
Buerkle in his singing* 
telegram days, 
Arthur is prolific. 

What he writes 
now, though, is ad- 
vertising j ingle 

Arthur heads a 
Clearwater. Fla .. 
company, Jeff Arthur 
Productions gn lo a city 
and sec* as many as nine small- 
business owners in a day, 
spending an hour and a halt' 
with each of them, usually in a 
TV stations conference room 
\h- talks \a all <»l 'them alxjut 
their businesses and then 
writes a jingle on the spot 





Although Arthur writes new 
lyrics for the jingles, he neces- 
sarily does a lot 
of recycling of 
tunes. The own- 
ers are more 
than agreeable," 
Arthur says. "All 
they care about 
is whether it has 
the feel of what they it? looking 
for* What can happen is that a 
business owner tells Arthur 
alx)ut his business, and Arthur 
attaches similar wording to a 
melody that fite. 

The small companies don't 
pay for the jingles themselves. 
Instead, Arthur gets paid by TV 
stations that are trying to bring 
in new clients, or whose exist- 
ing clients are candidates for in- 
creased spending on commer- 
cials. The stations use the offer 
of a free jingle as a lure. 

"The station pays us a one- 
time fee | for a jingle]," Arthur 
says. "It's based on a lot of 
things — how much time is 
going to he put into [recording 
die jingle |, do we need strings 
and horns, how involved is the 
vocal session going to be. The 
client just buys time on the 
station, at their negotiated 
rate" 

Arthur says he encounters a 
lot of buyer suspicion: "Its al- 
most like selling a time-share. 
It's one of those seems* 
too-good~to-be-true 
things, and people 
won't come in because 
olit" 

Arthur finds a kind 
of artistic satisfaction 
in his work. "Instead 
of having a roomful of people 
at Philharmonic Hall" he says, 
Til have the marketing direc- 
tor and the owner" of a small 
business, "and they'll applaud. 
That's enough, because I 
know they're seeing a side of 
their business thai they never 
get to see " N6 
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The Backlash 
Against 
Managed Care 

The rising fever in 
I Washington to im- 
| pose mandates on 
managed care 
could price small 
firms and their 
workers out of the 
heatth-insurance 
marker. #FIR835 




Can The IRS Be 
Fixed? 

Its time for a 
change, say many 
liixyiayersanii 
national leaders. 
And [hvyw 
moving ahead to 
make it ha[>jHTi. 
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Fighting Fraud In 
Workers' Coma 

Armed with 
stronger laws, new 
resources, and a 
tougher attitude, 
employers and 
their insurers are 
striking back 
ajrairist thus costly 
hrand of cheating. 
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Surplus Mania 

With the approach 
Of federal revenue 
surpluses, the 
03H3fl fa facing 
economic decisions 
unseen fur a 
generation, 
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Lawsuits 
Gone Wild 

Your small 
luisinesscaii i* 1 
devastates I if a 
trial lawyer and a 
disgruntled 
♦■mphyei' fileii 
lawsuit. But you 
can take steps to 
prolirt yourself 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 



Firms' Expanding 
Internet Presence 



A growing number of bum- 
ness-ointing families are 
adding the World Wide Web 
to their army ofpmntotiou 
and marketing tools. 



By Sha wn Netion 



If you go to mmarmisgrwes. corn on the I 
World Wide Web, you'll find yourself 
visiting the site of Musgrove Family ! 
Mortuary, a family firm 
bused in Eugene. Ore. 

Through words and pic- 
tures, you'll meet Wayne 
and Kay Musgrove, their 
sons, Mark and Jeffrey, and 
their daughters-in-law, 
Diane and Sharon, 

Youll learn a bit about the 
businesses 114-year his torv 
and the Musgroves* philoso- 
phy. They are, you'll read, 
"committed to relieving the 
stress and easing the burden 
of grief of the families who de- 
pend on us, regardless of race, 
religion, or financial status." 

The Musgroves are among 
the growing number of busi- 
ness-owning families that are 
turning to the Internet to 
market their businesses and, 
in some instances, even sell 
products or services. 

"We're not at the point by 
any means where the majority 
[of family firms] have Web 
sites up, but they 1 re aiming on- 
line fast," says Patricia 
Fnshkoff, director of the Austin 
Family Business Program at Ore- 
gon State University in Corvallis. 
Earlier this year, she conducted a 
workshop to help family-business 
owners determine whether they 
should capitalize on the Web as 
part of their marketing strategy. 

Like the Musgroves, many fam- 
ily firms use their sites to promote 
the family dimension of their busi- 
nesses. The reason Musgrove 
Family Mortuary does so on its 
two-year-old site, says Jeff Mus- 
grove, is that there are so many 
corporate takeovers of funeral 
homes "We feel that being family- 
owned, we can offer better, more 
personalized service, and we want to pro- 
mote that/ he says. 

When companies market themselves as 
family firms, says Frishkoff "its like 
greeting [customers | and trying to get to 
know them on a personal level. They're 



trying to extend that sense of warm, 
friendly relationship." 
The strategy is really no different from 




advertising as a family business in another 
medium, Fnshkoff says. If a family chooses 
to capitalize on the family aspect, she says, 
"it s a strategic positioning that I would ex- 
pect a family business to take throughout 
its marketing, not just on the Web." 



You can use the Web to build awareness 
of your products or services, develop leads, 
provide informal win, sell products, and pro- 
vide customer support according to April 
L. Lougheed of Lock Heed Guidance, 
Inc., a Fishers, Ind., company that de- 
signs Web sites and devises marketing 
strategies for using the Web. She says a 
Web site allows you to reduce phones 
and staff, save on postal and printing 
costs, update information immediately, 
and create a demographic customer 
database 1 automatically 

Seeing What Others Have Done 

One of the best ways to begin thinking 
about whether you want to promote 
your family business on the Web and 
how you might go about it is to visit 
other family-business Web sites and 
determine what you like and dislike. 
You can make your site fun, for ex- 
ample. At ii'wwjetli(helht.vom % 
the site for Herman Goelitz, 
Inc., the Fairfield, Calif. -based 
maker of Jelly Belly jelly beans 
and other candies, you call up 
topics by clicking on brightly col- 
ored jelly beans. The site fea- 
tures a cartoon jelly bean that 
serves as your guide and some- 
times does an energetic back Hip. 
When you want to return to the 
site's home page, a jelly bean will 
"bean" you home. 

You can also make your site 
funny. Columbia Sportswear Co. 
in Portland, Ore., uses scowling 
pictures of the family-business 
matriarch and chairwoman, Gert 
Boyle, 74, otherwise known as 
"Mother Boyle." She's promoted as 
"one tough mother," and the com- 
pany slogan is "Where Mother s 
Nature Rules." 

The approach ftLs in with a larger 
advertising strategy promoting 
Boyle. Columbia's sales have grown 
from $3 million since the campaign 
began in 1984 to $353 million last 
year -information gleaned from the com- 
' pany site at unwiuriltnititia.otm. 

Some sites are very interactive. At the 
Musgrove Family Mortuary site, for ex- 
ample, you can fill out an online form to 
plan your own funeral and send the form 
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to the company electronically. 

Other companies provide useful infor- 
mation that promotes their products. 
Based in Salisbury, Md. T third-generation 
Perdue Farms iwirttLpe-niue.crjnt), the sec- 
ond-largest poultry producer in the United 
States, lets you print out chicken and 
turkey recipes and offers tips on cooking 
and storing poultry. 

Cost Calculations 

The costs of Web-site development vary 
according to the site's complexity. Funeral- 
Net is a company in Portland, Ore., that 
develops Web sites and specializes in the 
funeral industry; the firm designed the 
Musgrove site. 

FuneralNet's president, Michael 
Turkic wicz, says a baste start-up plan 
that includes four pages of text, graphics, 
and pictures costs $1,000. For $4,000, the 
client, can get a site with up to 30 pages. 
I You can click on samples of each level of 
Web site that the company designs at 
wwittfimerabtelcfjm.) 

It costs about S650 to $900 a year to 
maintain a site, Turkiewicz says, plus the 
$35 annual registration fee for the site's 
name and about $20 a month for access to 
the Internet. 

If a family business has the talent in- 
house, it can develop its own Web site. 
Aaron Hogue, president of Hogue Grips, a 
Paso Robles, Calif., company that makes 
handgun grips and rifle stocks, put to- 
gether his firm's site. At the bottom of its 
home page at uwitxgetffriprom, there's this 
message: "Web Site designed by Aaron 
Hogue (I have nobody to blame but my- 
self'!" 

Looking Forward 

Jeff Musgrove says he feels that his com- 
pany is positioned well for the future. The 
more we get the word out that we have a 
Web site and the more people become 
computer-literate and Internet-friendly, 
the more they're going to benefit, and 
we're going to benefit from having that 
Web site," he says* He's pleased at how 
much information the site provides. 

If your family business is moving in the 
direction of going on the Web, you can con- 
sider these helpful tips from Web-site de- 
signers, business people, and family-busi- 
ness experts in academe: 

■ Put a plan on paper hefore you put 
anything on a site, OSLTs Frishkoff says 
there are some things you should consider, 
such as who your customers are. Because 
being on the Web enables you to reach the 
world, you will have to decide how you 
will respond to that person in Indonesia, 
for example, who calls up your site. And 
you should decide how often you will want 
to update your site. 



■ Allow time not only to create the site 
but also to maintain it Even if you have 
an outside firm develop the site, you have 
to take part in the process. 

■ Create your own Web site; don't pig- 
gyback on someone else's. "Many family 
businesses get on the Web through their 
trade association's site, and then you can't 
find them. They get buried," says Susan 
M. Schierstedt, director of the Wisconsin 
Family Business Forum at the University 
of Wisconsin-Oshkosh. 

■ Give thought to the background. For 
example, a thin typeface in white against 
a dark background can lx* difficult to read. 

■ include your company's address and 
telephone number Some of your Web-site 
visitors may want to call for more infor- 
mation or to place an order. 

■ Think ahout ways to market the 
"family" part of your business. You can 
have family pictures — including historical 
ones — that emphasize family relation* 
ships, suggests Frishkoff. You can also set 
forth the values of the family. "1 would 
take the approach that really is forthright 
in terms of 'we're a family business and 
here's who we are t ,w says Frishkoff. 

Once your site is developed, 
Turkiewicz advises, "make sure 
that you market it properly" You 
need to promote your site on the In- 
ternet itself, making sure you're listed 
with search engines like Yahoo!, Infoseek, 
and Excite, he says. 

You can also have your site linked to 
other organizations, like the local chamber 
of commerce, and put advertising banners 
on other Web sites, like that of the local 
newspaper. Links and banners, which are 
frequently used for advertising, enable the 
user of another Web site to jump to your 
site with just a mouse click, Turkiewicz 
notes. It coats $200 to $300 to develop a 
banner, he says. 

You also should market your site in 
all the traditional ways, making sure 
your Internet address appears in the 
Yellow Pages or other advertising and 
on your letterhead, business cards, and 
direct- mail pieces. 

w If you don't advertise it, w says 
Turkiewicz, "it's like putting a billboard 
out there in the desert somewhere, where 
nobody's going to drive by it," 



Visiting The Sites 

For a quick tour of other family-business 
Web sites, visit the Oregon State Univer- 
sity Austin Family Business Center at 
'''tt'ir t*rntittihtumMtn&edn. It offers links 
to 39 Web sites here and abroad, nb 
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Aug. 5, Springfield, III. 



"Managing Change in the Family Busi- 
ness: learning To Thrive During Transi- 
tion" features nationally known family- 
business consultant John Messervey To 1 
bo repeated Aug. 6 in St. Louis. Call 
Pamela Burlingame of the Family Busi- 
ness Forum at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Edwardsville; 1-800-692-4333. 



Aug. 6-9. Snowmass Village, Colo. 



"The Aspen Family Business Gathering^ is 
an interactive, informal conference for 
families in business. Program leaders in- 
clude five nationally known family-busi- 
ness professionals: David Bork, Leslie 
Dashew, Dennis Jaffe< Sam H. Lane, and 
Joe Paul, ("all The Aspen Family Business 
Group; 



Sept 10, Pittsburgh 



"Balancing Work, Family ... Life" ad- 
dresses the difficult issues of relationships 
when family members work, live, and play 
together. Call the Family Enterprise Cen- 
ter at the University of Pittsburgh; (412) 



Sept, 15, Salt Lake City 



''Succession Planning for Family Busi- 
nesses'" is a one-day program co-sponsored 
hy, among others, Nation's liitsiness and 
The Cambridge Institute, a Vienna, Va M 
management company. Call Kim 
MacAdam;i70;Ji 79i)-& r j&< Ext. 193. 



Sept 15, Las Vegas 



The Five Keys to Family Business Suc- 
cess," a program of the University of 
Nevada, Las Vegas Family Business Sym- 
posium, features family-business author 
and consultant John Ward. Call Ann Tate 
at (702) 895-3707. 



Sept, 17, Washington, D.C, 



"Mind Ynur Own Position and Krep ll in 
the Family* is a morning program featur- 
ing Marty Syms, CEO of Syms Corp. For 
additional information, call the American 
University Family Business Forum at 
(202)885-1897. 
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Case Study: Aging Dad Finds Romance 



Robert is 83 years old. His wife, Leslie, died 
six years ago after a long illness. They had 
been married for 50 years. 

In the first few years after Leslies death, 
enduring his loneliness, Robert imple- 
mented an effective succession plan for the 
family's business, transferring leadership 
and most of the ownership to his three chil- 
dren. He retained just enough stock to be a 
first-class second-guessen Robert had accu- 
mulated significant personal wealth, and 
his children, all in the business, encouraged 
him to travel, enjoy life, and spend time 
with his grandchildren. 

Two vim is ago, Robert began dating. 
Nothing serious, mind you. He was dis- 
creet, making sure his women friends 



were the "right sort." Over time, Robert 
became a social animal, escorting three 
lovely ladies, Elizabeth, Sandra, and Jane 
i tin jugh not on the same evening!). Sandra 
and Jane are financially independent; 
Elizabeth's means are much more modest 

After four difficult and lonely years, 
Robert was having a ball But lately, he 
has become a one-woman man, seeing a 
lot of Elizabeth. 

The children think that 75-year-old Eliz- 
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Response 1 

Remove Any Blinders 

While it s always so refreshing to hear 
from an older adult who is enjoying life to 
the fullest, as you are, Robert, there are 
several key elements to improving the situ* 
ation that you describe. 

First, the ownership issues need to be 
fully resolved. Set up the transfer of the re- 
maining shares. This will reassure your 
children. Remind them of your love for 
them, and be an involved grandparent Let 
^^^^^^^^^ go of the busi i ' 

tirefy* and advise only 
^^^^P^ when asked. Let your children come to you. 

y Qu a deeper level is a sense of famih alien- 
7 ^ - ^ ation that appears to be growing. This needs 
to be discussed and explored between you and 
your children. When family members are un- 
able to support one another dining their criti- 
cal challenges, it's good to ask why. Initiate 
these conversations. Many children have trou* 
hie with a person they regard as "the replace- 
ment" for a loved one who is irreplaceable. 

Hot mavln' your children have a point. You 
certainly wouldn't be the first older man to 
misjudge the intentions of a fjcauliful woman 
Accord your children the 1l i n nf acknowl- 
edging that they may 
be right, and let them 
suggest ways to re- 
move any blinders you 
may be wearing. 
For example, even though you don't ex- 
pect to marry Elizabeth, the two of you 
could m six sessions with a qualified mar- 
riage counselor and include the children in 
at least one of those visits. If you and Eliza- 
beth get over this hurdle, insist that your 
children welcome and honor her as your 
beloved and treat her the way they have 
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wanted you to h eat I heir own Moved ones. 



This sera** presents actual fanu'Jy -business 
dilemma*, commented on by members of 
the Family Firm Institute and edited by 
Pnul 1. Karofsky, executive director of the 
Northeastern University Center for Family 
Business in Dedham, Mass. Identities are 
changed to protect family privacy. The au- 
thors' opinions do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the institute. Copyright 'V by 
the Family Firm Institute, Boston. You ran 
com rm< ni on this ease study on the World 
Wide Web at WMi\ffijtty fttrnntx.ttimL 



abeth is a conniving gold digger. As proof, 
they note that Elizabeth manipulated 
Robert into trading his Jaguar for a Bent- 
ley (which he drives mostly to the chiro- 
practor and the physical therapist). They 
worry that Robert might marry Elizabeth. 

While that is not his intention, he says, 
he is angry at his children for being nasty 
lo Elizabeth and hurting his relationship 
with her. And he loves the Bentley. 

The children are convinced that anyone 
under Elizabeths spell must be crazy, so 
they no longer consult Robert about busi- 
ness issues. And since Robert feels cut 
out, he has become supercritical of his 
children's decisions. "How can I alter this 
situation?" he asks. 

Response 2 

Defuse Hie Situation 



Children frequently resent stepparents, 
and that resentment tends to increase with 
the size of their natural parents wealth. 

Here's their nightmare: Dad, despite 
what he says now, weds the "manipulative" 
Elizabeth. Dad becomes impaired or dies. 
Elizabeth suddenly becomes a first-class 
meddler in the business and a huge break 
in the emotional dike protecting their in- 
heritance. 

Two significant facts: 
Robert cares about his 
ongoing relationship with his children, and 
Robert controls his wealth. His best option is 
to use his power to ease their concerns. 

Change No. I is lo clarify I he eventual dis- 
position of his remaining family-business 
stock. In keeping with his original plan, his 
children should receive his stock after his 
death. A simple restriction in the sharehdM* 
ers agreement, making sure the stock goes 
only to the children, would accomplish that. 

Change No. 2 requires that Robert de- 
cide what pari, if any. of his personal 
wealth he wants to protect for his chil- 
dren. This can be done via trusts, prenup- 
Lial agreements, in- 
surance, and so on. 

He should put those 
protections in place now. 

Most important, he should inform his 
children of his intentions. The informa- 
hull communication component is too often 
forgotten. Knowing their fathers plans can 
help reduce the children's fears. 

The children may not consult Rohert 
about future business decisions 4 after all, 
he did give them the business), but by tak- 
ing these steps, hell be more likely to see a 
lot of his grandchildren in the future. 
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Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 




CD-ROM 

$ 99.00 

plus Sr» \ h 




Computer disk 
(3-1/2 Windows 

$69.00 

plus $6 s/h 



The difference between a money- 
making idea and making money. 

Smart Business Start-Up 

Successful business is the end result of a 
great idea followed through with 
painstaking research, careful thought, 
detailed planning and successful 
implementation. Smart Business Start- 
up simplifies this process by guiding 
you through the four most important 
steps of business start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business plan, 
incorporating a business, and locating 
capital. It provides tools for you to present 
your findings to business associates and 
investors plus tips on how to locate funding. 

Extensive library of legal forms 
and business letters. 

Smart Attorney 

Improve your bottom line by reducing 
Lustly legal fees. With Smart Attorney, 
you can perform your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than 3,500 forms and 
jjf|| letters, Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collection of legal 
documents ever assembled. I his 
software Is specifically designed to cut 
overhead by performing basic legal tasks — you 
can start saving money today! 




( iomputur disk 
(3-1/2 WinuW M 

$99.00 

plus %t* t/h 




Computer disk 
(3-1/5 Window m 

$39.00 

plus S6 s/h 



Hie BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

The foundation of every successful 
business is a rock -solid business plan — 
and we've made it fast, easy, and fool* 
proof. |ust follow Ihe simple steps to 
build a plan that will impress even the 
most critical banker or investor. 
( umpkte with professional-looking 
charts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the industry. 
This software includes its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
plans, 



Work snifter, not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart l : orms 97 is tile most complete 
library of professionally prepared 
business forms ever assembled. With 
more than 2,500 powerful forms for 
almost every business need, Smarl 
I'orms 97 is the quickest and easiest way 
to minimize liability and reduce legal 
costs. Ideal for small businesses wishing 
to project a corporate image, Plus, 
registered users can update their software lor 
one year FRfcfc via the Smart Online Web site. 




f omputor disk 
(3-1/2 Windows. 
MAC) 

$39,00 

plus S7.95 v/h 



(her 100 essential tools you need 
to grow your business. 

BusinessBasics 

Provides over 100 of the most essential 
business documents, agreements, 
spreadsheets, checklists, forms, and 
templates to run any business. Includes 
tips, "how-tos," and guidance from 
expert sources, including legal, 
accounting, and marketing 
professionals. BusinessBasics will help 
you accomplish important day-to-day projects 
and tasks and is priced to be affordable lor any 
business. 
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$89.00 
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Publish your own manual 
and protect your company. 

EMPLOYEE MANUAL 
MAKER 

Stop problems before they occur by 
creating a i.ompany-spc< ilk manual 
that details your policies, procedures, 
and benefits. With over 140 ready-to- 
customize documents to choose from, 
you'll not only satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each employee a manual, 
you'll have heller informed {and happier > 
employees and managers... and that 
means a smooth-running business. 
I Ins is a must for anyone with five or 
more employees. 
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Bi siness Planning, Safety, and Compliance 




eBusiness 
^PtanPr©^ 

I I) f W i ndf j w* 95* 9S, NT. 5*1) 

$99.95 
|>lu% 57,50 s/h 



Create a business plan 
in seven easy steps! 

BUSINESS PLAN PRO 3.0 

1998 'Win 100" winner from 
Windows Magazine! An easy-to-use 
business plan package featuring audit j 
help on f mandate, 20 sample plans, 
complete database of venture 
capitalists, customizable business 
charts and professional- looking full 
color printouts. 

Rated the #1 business planning 
software by Windows Magazine, Home 
Office (jmiputhix, P< Maxa/inc and 
more. 



OSHA Guide 




1,039 pages, 
loose-leaf, 
i-rinx hinder 

$189.00 

plus JMv'h 



Workplace safety 
regulations and index 

1910 0SHA GUIDE 

Elite comprehensive reference 
guide contains the full text of 29 
CI k Part 1910, Subparts A 
through Z, plus Part 1903 
Inspections and Fart 1904 
Recordkeeping. It's printed in 20 
}>< k L-nt larger type than the CFR, 
and it 's tab-divided and indexed 
for quick reference. 
This guide works hand-in-hand 
with the OSHA Compliance 
Manual. 




fnmniitur disk (Windows 
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$99.95 
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Create a complete marketing 
plan in six easy steps! 

MARKETING PLUS 

Built-in text, spreadsheets, charts, 
graphs, and examples help you 
develop, manage and track your 
plan. Use spreadsheets to budget 
expenses and forecast sales. Then 
track your expenses, compare 
forecasts against actuate, and 
measure your efforts. Includes 
software, user guide, marketing 
manual and a sample plan. 




292 pages, 
loose-leaf, 
3- ring binder 

$139.00 

pirn W v'h 



Essential checklists for OSHA, 
EPA & other key agencies — 

COMPLIANCE AUDITS 

Saves time and money by 
providing a "snapshot 0 of facility 
compliance through an easy-to- 
use audit program! It provides 
guidance on how to do a walk- 
around audit of your facility; takes 
you through the recordkeeping 
requirements; and provides 
information on OSHA and EPA, 
iik luding how they do inspections 
and st hedule penalties. 



PrimcLifv 
Guide to 
Personal Success 



If you're over 40 years old, 
here's the reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



i 12.95 



This pow erf u l tool is your personal 
guide tor evaluating the seven key areas 
ol your life health, finances, career, 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
spirituality. Give this special resource 
material just a few minutes a day, and you'll be 
able to develop the objectives, priorities, and plans 



pim s t. so s/h that will impact and improw- fom life! 

fREE Also receive — at no cost — information m 
hTH YOUR remarkable ftinwLite rvneftis pin ka$e: 

W*" discounts and deals that tan save you 

ORDER* hundreds or ewn thousands of dollars. 



Create a safe and healthy 
workplace... Quickly and 
easily comply with OSHA, 
and avoid lawsuits! 

SAFETYPLAN 
MILDER 

Here's everything you need to 
\ reale a complete safety and 
health management plan. Select 
your industry, state, and work 
( <,mpurerdi,k practices and SafetyPian Builder 

fWindiwi M/2, MM t will custom assemble your salets plan 
.nut \2i> rtfrroiui- manual tor vnu m mmulev 

SS9.IM) 

film S7.9S s/h 
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Video. VHS only. 
Running lime 4 s minutes 
Includes companion 
audi oc asset te 
and workbook. 

$99.95 

pi iin S6 v h 




Video. VHS onlv. 

Running time 42 minutes. 

Includes companion 

audi oca vsette and Supervisor's 

Miiridh* »uk 

$99.95 

plus Sf> \/h 



Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeat business, 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy because 
of the quality of the service, 
rather than the quality of the 
product. Show employees 
how to deliver the service 
that creates satisfied 
customers and turns around 
disgruntled customers. Help 
them deal with customers courteously 
even when they're under pressure. 
Demonstrate how to communicate 
concern and competence. Put your 
company on the inside track to consumer 
confidence. 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any 
supervisor. ..and often the 
key to an effective 
f >re,a n i zat ion . I .eadersh i | « 
requires skill, toughness, 
and sensitivity.. .and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building delegation, and 
conflict resolution to become an 
outstanding supervisor 



Profitable 

Customer. 

Profitable 

Service ^customer 
Service 



Video running time 
tS minutes 
Intitules companion 
audiotape! tr and 
workbook. 

$99.95 

p!usSf>i/h 



Companies with great 
customer sen ice 
survive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Learn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again' This is must viewing 
for everyone in your organization because 
business success — short- and long-term — will 
be customer service-cl riven. Don't miss these 
valuable tip-, and leUiukjiies tli.il help von 
achieve greater profits. The video is divided 
into segments and designed to be used 
individually or with groups. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You can 
turn every customer into a 
lifelong client with this 
best-selling video works hi >p 
Must viewing for owners, 
managers, salespeople, 
telemarketers, office staff — 
everyone who deals with customers 
in person or by phone. Segmented 
into easy viewing sections. 




\ ide<». VHS only. Running 
time 45 minutev Includes 
companion audiix assettc 
,uid vvorkliook. 

$99.95 

plus 56 %/ti 




Video running time 
48 minutes. Includes 
companion audio* 
timet tc iiud workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S'» s/ll 



Create a cooperative. high!) produc- 
tive team environment. 

Effective Teamwork 

Teamwork is what makes husmesses 
successful* Ideas and decisions are 
generated within teams and not from the 
top down as in the past. The Effective 
Teamwork video training program will 
show you: 

■ Whitl teams are all about and why they 
are important to your organization 

■ How to write a team constitution 

■ How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

■ How to run a team meeting 

Your entire work force will know how to 
maintain a cooperative, creative and 
highly productive team environment 
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Become a first-rate 
supervisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 



Video nuinuiK time 
4M minutes. Includes 
lompanlon audio 
LasseUe and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $ft sfh 



Here's everything you 
nerd lo improve your 
leadership ability... make 
timely, ellective dci isi< »ns manage change 
and time productively... communicate 
elleclivclv so vou can praise, uilki/c, and 
deal with conflict ..build an effective work 
team ... train people who work for and with 
you.*, arid enjoy your job! This is a career- 
building program. 



( All. TOM I KIT 1-800-222-3393 
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Finance, Management, and Advertising 




l ompiik-rdtlll iVOS 5-1/4, 
M/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2) and 
reffri'iuc hook 

$ 139.00 

[>lu\ S6 s/h 



Increase your profits and 
cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH 
FLOW 

Entrepreneur version 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or nod 
year? It you've never had the 
time or the tools to project cash 
flow, here's the product for you. 
Just answer the questions on 
your screen about sales and 
expense* and out pops a 
complete finanual plan in 
spreadsheet format., without 
wasting time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run "what if" 
scenarios, and always know 
your cash needs in advance. 



Employee 
Appraiser 



I nmpuUr disk (WINDOWS 
\ \ 2\ wilh nvtT4*K) writing 
sampk'v 

$99.95 

plus S6 v/h 



Better employee evaluations,., 
delivered in half the time. 

EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 

Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can get you 
into legal difficulty. ..and ruffle 
employee feathers. Developed by 

labor law experts, this computer 
based program checks your 
documents for inappropriate 
language and not only offers advice 
on how to correct it, but gis'es you 
access to hundreds of professionally 
written phrases and paragraphs that 
can be personalized for your needs. 
*You and your supervisors will cut 
review writing time in half! 



PRO J E C T 

KWtStart 




Windows 

$99.95 




Plan big and small projects in 
30 minutes! 

Project KickStart (tm) 

The fastest, easiest way to plan 
almost any project Whether you're 
launching a new product, starting a 
business, organizing an event, 
designing a Web site, or producing a 
company newsletter, Project 
KickStart will help you devise a 
strategy to get the results you want. 
This easy-to-use program helps even 
the novice user develop a clear 
overview of the project and the steps 
needed to complete it successfully. 



Create marketing strategics 
and advertising that gets 
results. 



.kiirisi\(, 



< l> ROM 

$39.95 

pint SA.^i \/h 



DO-IT-YOURSELF 
ADVERTISING 

he vour own ad agency! I his 
program makes it easy for you to 
create your own advertising. With 
Do*Kt- Yourself Advertising, you'll 
walk through step h\ stt p 
exercises to develop marketing 
plans, k re.ite effective strategies, 
and produce ads that will get 
results, 




( 0 -ROM 

$39.95 

plus S4.SO vh 




$39.95 

plus S4.SO s h 



Lead your staff to peak 
performance. 

Managing People 

Master the art of managing 
people and develop leadership 
skills. Learn how to increase 
motivation, resolve conflicts, 
coach effectively and manage 
dill'icult people. Includes two 
hours of video and commentary 
with lots of interactive exercises. 
This program provides all the 
tools vou need lo manage people 
skillfully. 



Includes 6(H) ready-to-select 
interview questions. 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORMERS 

I tteiJtve hiring requires more 
than relying on a "gut feeling.'' 
To consistently hire top people, 
you need to use effective, proven 
techniques Team the techniques 
you can use to ensure that you 
hire the right people without 
wasting any time This program 
covers the classihed ads in the 
interviews, the fact-checking to 
the salary negotiations and can 
improve youi skills in any area of 
the- overall hiring process. 



CAM. TOLL-FREE t -800-222-3393 OR LSI THE < Ol TON ON I HI I AS I I' Vf.l 



Nation'sBusiness 



Customer Service and Finance 




hour videos. VH% o 
Running time 212 
minutes" Include* 
40page workbook 

$299,95 

plus S6 s/h 




V ideo running tune 
3 hours S3 minutes. 
Includes tour videiis 
and companion work- 

$199.95 

plus S6 s/h 



Quick sen ice doesn't 
have to mean poor 
service- 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

See for yourself how easy it is 
to serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and profitable; 
you'll build a base of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build customer loyalty. 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep customers coming 
back for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty. .« 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships. Learn how to ferret out 
customer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
service. . .and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and complaints to build business. 



|— L 
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Get off on die right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



Video running time, 
] hour 31 minutes. 
Includes two videos and 
torn pan Ion workbook. 

$149.95 

plus S6 s/h 



Whether you've written 
proposals or not, each one 
presents a new, difficult 
challenge. With this program, 
you'll learn how to take any 
idea, shape it on paper, and give 
it the visual impact that gets 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
your material in a logical, reader -friendly 
way. And you'll learn how to avoid the 
turn-offs that can doom your proposal 
from the start. This video will help you 
deliver powerful, well-written proposals! 




tour-volume video set VRS 
only. Running time 3 hours, 
-S8 minutes. Includes 32-pagc 
workhook. 

$199.95 

plus $6 s/h 



See things from tlie 
customers point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! Learn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won't be able 
to resisi. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns htm 
off, what makes her say YES! These 
powerful tapes will boost your 
sales. 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting... here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR N0NFINANC1AL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Make more confident and 
well-informed decisions 
in money matters. Deliver 
analyses and reports that 
demonstrate your control 
of your business. This 
exceptional video series 
helps you learn every 
basic nuance of finance, 
including accrual vs. cash 
reporting; direct and fixed 
costs; tests lor liquidity, 
leverage, and solvency; 
revenue projet tun is, and 
IBi ire 



Three videos. VI IS only. Running time 
231 minutes, lncludes"4tt-j>iiKt> workbook. 

$249.95 

plus 56 s/h 




Video running time 
3 hours 58 minutes. 
Includes four videos and 
com pa n ion workbook 

$249.95 

plus \t> s/h 



Everything you need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

The budget process doesn't 
have to be back-breaking work 
Learn how to build valid 
assumptions upon which to 
base your financial decisions, 
(iain a thorough understanding 
of the cashflow process. Build flexibility 
Into your budget so you can react quickly 
in charisma linancial lories A well- 
pfepflfflra budget is a vital management 
tool. 



f ALL IOI I I Rf I 1-800-222-3393 CUt LSI I HI COL PON 



ON I Ml I \SI P U,L 



ORDER NOW! ( AI L TOLL FREE 1-800-222-3393 



308 expert letters 
that generate sales 
and profits. 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 

No matter what your 
business is or whom 
you're trying to 
convince, you'll find 
the perfevt letter for 
virtually e\vrv sdlin^ situation. ( all up 
customizable letters that cover every aspect 
of selling: creating repeat business, 
opening doors, dealing with customers* 
responding \u objections, eolkvtinu 
money. 

< oniputirdisk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 3* 
] !2 t MAC) and 372-page book (306 letters) 

$79.95 
plus S6 s/li 




BUSINESS 
Letter Works 



400 professionally 
written letters for 
all areas of your 
business. 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS* 

li \ouVeever had to 
apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make at] inquiry to a 
veniure capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
internal communications, ..every possible 
business situation. 

< ompuUr disk (DOS s J M, M/2 Windows 
3-1/2, MAC) aitd book Moo U tiers) 

$79.95 

|llllS Sfj V ll 1 m Til : 'ffr'/H miM 



PERSONAL 
Letter Works 




400 customizable 
letters for your 
business and per- 
sonal life. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

Be prepared for every 
imaginable situation 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed *■ this-is-t he-way-it '$- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or Incnd, or <s hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you/' or "I appreciate you." 

Computer divk iDOS s 14 V 1 .7. Windows 
t I 2 MM Kind 47U p,i^t l*«>k (4lMl lutlcn) 

$79.95 

plus Sit \ h 



NatiOIISBusineSS Order Form 

Vnd hi: NfiirkfthiR IH-pt IM^ II SI \ W Washington, IU 2<M)62 2tXX) 

Your Qnler is 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back Within 30 Days 
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BUSINESS PLANNING & MANAGEMENT 




Nm.irl Business St.irt I 'p 


$«M (JO 


16,00 






Smart Business Plan 


$99*00 


$6,00 






Smart Attorney 


$69.(X) 


$6.00 






Smart Business forms 


$39.00 


$6.00 






Business Basics 

nWliKknn Hf2 l . MM 


S39.00 


$7.95 






l-itipluyirManujlMiiki'r 

□ Window*. 1-1/3 CMAC 


S89.00 


S7,9S 






Business Plan 1*ro 3,0 


$99.95 


$7,50 






M.iTki-tiri^ I'ltis 


$99.95 


$7.50 






Priaclife Guide to Personal Success 


$12.95 


$3 so 




BUSINESS SAIELY COMPI LAV E 




J 910 OSHA Guide 


SI 89,00 


$H.(X) 






Compliance Audits 


S \ J9.00 


$8,00 






Safety Plan Builder 


(89.00 


S 7 9S 




CUSTOMER SI.RVK E k MANAGEMENT SKILLS 




fhe Power of Customer Service 


$99.95 


$f>.fK) 






•SO Ways to Keep Your Customers 


599,95 


$6,(X) 






How to Supervise People 


$99.95 


$6.00 






Effective Teamwork 


S9M.9S 


Srv(K) 






I he Basks of Profitable Customer Service 


$99.95 








"Pic New Su|X'n >M it skri is for Success 


WM 


$6,00 




FINANCE, MANAdlMIN I k ADVI RTIMNC. 




t p Vour < ash i n il ntrepreneur version) 

IXW O S-W4 □ 1-1/2 DWlnam-% M/2 


S I I'MN) 


S*>m 






1 Nrojec (Kit kSt a rt ( Wi rido ws) 




$7.00 






Dolt- Yourself Advertising (CD-ROM) 


St'i 


$4.50 






Employee Appraiser 


SOD i>S 


VMhi 






Managing l^eople (CD-ROM) 


SV> 


$4.50 






Hiring Top Performen (CD-ROM) 


Si'i'>> 


S4 SO 





ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 
or fax 1-202-463-5641 



Ship To: 



Name _ 



< ompany 



\iklu*ss 



(No P.O. Boxrs) 



i its 



State _ 



t elephone a . 



ikttfwrtii fin < tvdit < urU atui tax Or*iet\) 



Method of Payment 

J Check or money order enclosed payable- to Nation's Business 
J mil my credit card: J VISA J MasterCard □ AK 

Card • Exp, Date 

Signature 
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< l STOMER SERVH E H f INANt l 




How l«> tjjve Kxceptionaf Customer Service 




Sh IMI 






How Buyers Like To Be Sold 




Sh.iM) 






Developing A Customer Retention Program 
Finance For Nonnnancial Professionals 


1199 53 
S249.9S 


$6.00 
Sh IK) 






How fo Write \ Winning Propose* l 


$149 ^ 


$6.00 






Practical Budgeting Skills h»r Managers 


S249.9S 


$6XK) 




HI SIM SSK PERSONAL srec ESS 




Sales Letter Works 

M OH/4 hl-l/l □Wtnduvn. i -I.'? ll WAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Business l^tierWorks 

\*r> UV1M C1S-I/2 QWUHtrmv S-l/2 OMAC 


$79.95 


$6.(X) 






Personal Ixtter Works 

DOS Ql*t/4 DJU/J DWlmlmn, \-ifl OMAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 





t irdi-rs iHJhide 
the I S \ and 
C ana da add SI 
per product for 
tupping/handling 



oo 
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June Poll Results 

Readers' Views 




The following 
advertisers 
would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 



Please circle 
your selections. 



36 Blockbuster 

33 Blue Cross Blue Shield 
of Alabama 

37 Cessna Aircraft Co. 
11 Eagle's Nest Homes 

3 Latham Time 

35 Society Insurance 

29 Wachovia Bank 



Fill out this coupon 
if you fax your response. 



Name_ 
Title 



Company _ 

Address 

City 



State 



| Mail to: 

Nation's Business, 1615 H Street. N.W. 
Washington, D C 20062-2000 
FAX lo: 202/463-5636 



0 



Training Needed 



ruMhird of the respondents to the 
'Where I Stand poll in the June 
Nation's Baxh/ena said that most of 
their employees are not adequately trained 
for their jobs. 

Results of the poll also indicated that 
investment in worker training may pay off. 
It showed that although two-thirds of 
respondents said that most of their workers 
ait? adequately trained, two out of three 
said they spend at least I percent of their 
payroll — the average for companies — on 
job training. 

The poll also found that in three out ol 10 
businesses, a significant number of employ- 



ees had asked owners and managers to pro* 
vide or for job training And four out of 
five respondents said they themselves had 
taken specialized training during their 
careers to prepare for a new job or new 
duties 

Training and holding on to skilled 
workers is a nuyor concern for U.S. busi- 
nesses, and many firms are facing a 
shortage of workers as the national 
unemployment rate is at its lowest level 
in a quarter-century. (See "Building 
Better Workers/ 1 June, i 

Here are the complete results of the 
poll: 




Questions And Answers 



Are most of your employees adequately trained for their jobs? 

Yes 

No 



66% 
34 



Are you wilting to spend at least 1 percent of your payroll, roughly the average 
among companies, for employee training? 

Yes, I already do , 69% 

Yes, I plan to do so 18 

Mo «,wi*V 13 

Have a significant number of your employees asked you to provide or pay for 
training? 

Yes 30% 

No ,^.:£ W &... 70 

Have any employees left your firm because you were unable lo provide the 
training they wanted? 

Ye s 5% 

No „ ..81 

Don't know 14 

Have you ever taken specialized training during your career to upgrade your 
skills or prepare lor a new position or job function? 

Yes 80% 

No .16 

No, but I plan to do so 4 

Where do you go, or where would you go, for ott site training for your workers? 
(Check all that apply.) 

Manufacturer s facility 40% 

Local training schools 42 

Community colleges . 43 

Other 40 

Wont gooff-site 14 



Where I Stand 



<17 




On Trade Issues 

U.S. small businesses, by increasing their exports, are making 
international trade a larger and more important part of the na- 
tion's economy, I See the Cover Story, Page 14.) These questions 
seek your views on trade matters. 

Results of this poll will be published in the October issue of 
Xat'am's littsntt'.sa and will Ix- fonvarded to administration offi- 
cials and congressional leaders. Send the attached, postage-paid 
Reader Response Card. Or circle your answers and fax this page 
to '202)463-5636. 



Do you think the federal government does 
enough to promote U.S. exports? 

1>Yes 
I No 



Should the United States impose unilateral 
trade sanctions on other countries to force 
changes in those nations domestic policies, 
even if our competitors don't follow suit? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. It depends on the countries and the policies 



Do you think the United States places too 
many restrictions on its exports? 

1Yes 
2. No 
3 Unsure 



Should U.S. trade agreements with other 
countries include issues other than trade 
matters, such as labor and environmental 
issues? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



5 



6 



7 



Should there be any restrictions on the kinds 
of imported products that can be sold in this 
country? 



1. Yes 
I No 

3. Maybe, in some cases 



Do you import or export any goods or ser- 
vices? 



1. Export only 

2. Import only 

3. Export and import 

4. No 



If you do not export, why not? 

1 . 1 don't believe I need foreign markets to 
grow 

Z My product or service is not exportable 
(e.g., retail store) 

3. I'm concerned about costs versus profits 

4. It's too complicated 

5. Not applicable 



Send Your Response Today! 




Making It 



Nsit Husiiiess August \W 



Growing businesses share their experiences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 



New-Age Playgrounds 



By Dorothy Elizabeth Brooks 

After a typhoon hit the U.S. naval 
base in Guam in the fall of 1996, 
the only playground equipment left 
standing was some made by Safe- 
play Systems, a Marietta, Ga., company 
that has a unique manufacturing process: 
Nearly all of its extremely 
durable play sets are made 
from recycled plastics — pri- 
marily milk jugs. 

The idea came from 
Robert Gredys, 57, a steel- 
industry veteran and self- 
described environmentalist. 
He became an entrepreneur 
in 1990 when he used about 
$70,000 in persona] savings 
to purchase a small com- 
pany that made hundreds 
of products out of red* 
wood — eveiything from out- 
door furniture to flower 
boxes. But there was a 
problem, Gredys says: 'The 
product line was far too di- 
verse, and you couldn't 
focus on one market." 

To turn things around, 
Gredys began concentrat- 
ing on his most profitable 
line — playground equip- 
ment, including swing sets, 
horizontal ladders, and 
climbing structures. At the 
same tinn . ii. r ,i r ( . .;. - 
velop an alternative con- 
struction materia] that would offer advan- 
tages over wood and metal when it came 
to durability, maintenance, and safety 

It took four years of work with a poly- 
chemist to arrive at the right formula. The 
biggest challenge was developing a mater- 
ial that would be sufficiently heat-resistant 
to be used for play sets— something others 
had failed to do. The result, called Ecoplay 
because it is made from recycled plastics, 

Dorothy Elizabeth Brook* to a free-lance 

tmh-r it) Mftrult'r. Co. 



lias been tested from 140 degrees below 
zero to 140 degrees above " says Gredys. 
His Ecoplay sets have a 50-year guaran- 
tee — far longer than the typical guarantee 
of 10 to 15 years for steel or wood play 
sets. And the prices are competitive — less 
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The play sets tumh- by lioh n (;,rdry 

vow (tatty fin not fntltf (htmhle but also 
(food for the environment 



than steel, slightly more than wood. 

In the beginning, Gredys refocused com- 
pany — renamed Safeplay Systems — en- 
countered market resistance to Ecoplay. 

Initially, Safeplay concentrated on resi- 
dential customers, and until three years 
ago the firm sold its products for homes 
only from a store that the company had at 



the time in Atlanta. But a shift to larger 
projects— chiefly for schools, churches, and 
day-Cflffe providers— has contributed to the 
firms financial progress* 

"It used to be that our average sale was 
$4,000 to $5,000, and we were ecstatw 
Gredys says of his sales to schools and 
other nonresidential customers. But now 
his installations range from $4,000 to more 
than $150,000. The company does a lot of 
its marketing at education trade shows, 
A major turning point came in 1995, 
when Safeplay was selected 
over several larger competi- 
tors to build a playground 
for the Park Conservancy 
in Thomas vifle, Ga„ a non- 
profit group that raised 
funds to improve a historic 
park in the center of town, 

Larger companies seemed 
unaccommodating. For in- 
stance, says the conser- 
vancy's president, Carter 
Arnest, his group wanted 
l he playground equipment 
to be brown plastic se n 
would blend in with the 
surroundings, but "one of 
the companies told me with 
a straight face that their 
chemists could not make 
plastic brown." 

Hie group turned to Safe- 
play Gredys said he could 
make the equipment in 
;ui\ color the conservancy 
wanted. He also worked 
with Arnest to produce a 
bilevel design incorporating 
slides, crawl tubes, bridges, 
and climbing structures. 
Ecoplay has proved to be thoroughly 
durable, says Arnest, Three years later, 
the playground looks exactly like it did 
when it was installed. It has not required 
any repair, maintenance, or modification. 
It hasn't required anything." 

The Thomasville project, 100 by 30 feet, 
was the biggest at the time for Safeplay. It 
led to contracts for at least 30 other play- 
grounds and still generates referrals. 

Also fueling Safeplay s success is repeat 
business, Arnest has come back to Gredys 
for an additional structure in the 
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Thomasville park. Another early client, 
Peaihtree Presbyterian Church, one of t he 
largest churches in Atlanta, did not seri- 
ously consider any other companies when it 
decided to build a new playground that will 
incorporate a play structure Safeplay had 
installed a few yeare earlier a We went back 
to [Gredys] because he had done such a 
gaddjob the first time." says Laura Poe, ad- 
ministrator of the education program at the 
church. 



In 1995, the first full year that the firm 
marketed Ecoplay, Safeplay s profits 
jumped 400 percent. Profits then doubled 
in 1996. Gredys keeps exact revenue fig- 
ures under wraps but says that 1997 sales 
exceeded $4 million. 

Gredys says that aside from the 
$500,000 mortgage he took out last year to 
buy the 20,000-squane-foot manufacturing 
plant he formerly leased, he has not bor- 
rowed a dime to run the 30-employee com* 



pany. He plans to open a second business 
this year to produce Ecoplay— a process 
he has contracted out thus far. 

The play set in Guam is one of about 
5,000 playgrounds that Safeplay has in- 
stalled around the world. While vigorously 
pursuing sales. Gredys and his crew are 
busy developing new formulations of recy- 
cled plastic to stay ahead of the game. "In 
a small business," Gredys says, "you have 
to be agile* ■ 



Sewing Up Success 



By Mark Richard Moss 

Rudy Shepard was trained as a me- 
chanical engineer, and his wife. 
Sharon, was a data processor. But 
Rudy has taken Sharon's hobby- 
sewing— to a level that would be the envy 
of any small-business owner. Sales for Soft 
Stitch, their Greensboro, company, 
reached $250,000 last year and are ex- 
pected to surpass $300,000 this year. 

Rudy Shepards path from designing 
valves used in cryogenics las a $40,000-a- 
year employee at an engineering firm ) to 
running a successful alterations and em- 
hmidery business was charted by his wife's 
avocation and his desire to lx- his own Imiss. 

Sharon says she was in seventh £rade 
when a woman making church ushers' uni- 
fonns told her: "Sharon, if you want to 
learn how, I will teach you." With t he 
woman's help, Sharon made her own uni- 
form. "That's where it started," she says. 
Her father bought her her first sewing ma- 
chine when she was 14. 

Tbday, the couples business has embroi- 
dery contracts with, among others, Procter 
& Gamble, AMP Inc. (an electricaJ-products 
manufacturer in Harrisburg, Pa. J, and 
AT&T. It also does work for many smaller 
customers such as schools and clubs. 

Rudy graduated from the University of 
North Carolina at Charlotte in 1985 and 
worked in that city for five years; Sharon 
was a data-processing employee for a 
Charlotte bank. In 1990 he accepted a job 
in the Greensboro area. They moved there 
and bought a house. Sharon left the job 
market to have a baby and then returned 
to work for another bank. 

Because Rudy was making mem? money 
than Sharon, it didn't make financial 
sense for him to quit and pursue his entre- 
preneurial dream, he says while facing a 
mountain of work on Ins desk at the front, 
of the couple's noisy shop. They concluded 
that before he could make such a move, 



they would have to find something for 
Sharon that would increase her income. 

That something was a small alterations 
shop that the couple bought in late 1991 
for $3G\000\ with financing help from the 
former owner and a bank loan. Sharon 
quit the bank and ran the shop — which 
they named Soft Stitch— while Rudy con 
tinued working at the engineering firm. 

Within six months, the owner of a dry- 
cleaning business that was one of Soft 



Mark Hivimni .l/o*s ts a frtr-la tar 
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With a thriving iritrraiUms a 

Shawn Shepard. are rmliz 



Stitch's customers told the Shepards about 
his plans to open a dry-cleaning shop in 
nearby Burlington, when- Rudy worked. 
Would they be interested in opening an al- 
terations shop at the new site'.* They ac - 
cepted the offer, and the proximity of the 
second shop to his job allowed Rudy to 
manage the new operation while still 
maintaining his full-time responsibilities. 

During their first two years in business, 
the Shepards received a number of re* 
quests for monograms — work they had to 
farm out for lack of equipment. Rudy fig- 



ured that if he owned his own embroidery 
machine, he could teach himself to do 
monogramming and embroidery. Initially 
ihe price for a single-head unit 

was much more than Soft Stitch could af* 
ford. But nearly a year later, in late 1993, 
they bought a machine, with financing by 
the manufacturer. 

Rudy learned to monogram and embroi- 
der, and he filled orders at night He 
i bought a pickup truck and took his embroi- 
dery machine on the road, visiting weekend 
events such as fishing tournaments and 
football games. He offered on-site embroi- 
dery and took 02-ders. 

With business increasing, the firm ac- 
quired a second machine in 1994 and, the 
following year, a 
larger pickup and a 
12-by*6-foot en- 
closed trailer to ac- 
commodate more 
equipment. With 
Rudy's responsibili- 
ties growing, the 
Shepards sold the 
Burlington shop, 
and in 1996 he left 
the engineering 
firm. 

Today, Soft Stitch 
employs eight peo- 
ple and keeps mm 
embroidery ma- 
chines humming. 
Sharon runs the al- 
terutions operation, 
and Rudy esti- 
mates that the two 
sides of the bust- 
n e s s — a 1 ter ation s 
and embroidery — generate equal portions 
of the firm's income. He hopes to move the 
embroidery operation to an industrial 
park and increase the number of ma- 
chines. 

Asked if he misses being an engineer, 
Rudy says he* does miss huvmi: a regular 
income. Although he's co-owner of a thriv- 
ing business, he says; *Tm always worried 
about a steady paycheck. I think maybe it 
should stay that way If I stop worrying 
about it, and I stop looking, then all of a 
sodden it 'll slop coming." ■ 
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ichae! Quinlan didn't have much 
I success learning foreign lan- 
I guages during high school and 
I college. He studied German for 
two years, but when he took a trip to Ger- 
many, he found he was unprepared to use 
the language. 

Today, after a career invoking comput- 
ers and international trade, he is presi- 
dent of Transparent Language, a Hollis, 
N.H + , language-software company with 
$9.8 million in annual revenues and 60 
full-time employees. 

The company's success is 
rooted in a discovery Quin- 
tan made 11 years ago 
while teaching his son to 
read. "Evan would choose 
whatever book he wanted, 
easy or difficult,'' Quinlan 
recalls. *He would read 
words like *a/ 'and/ and 
'the.' Whenever he got a 
word he didn't know, he 
would say *beepr* 

Instead of urging his son 
to "sound it out," Quinlan 
would say ^brontosaurus* — 
or whatever the word was— 
and his son would repeat 
the word. 

Evan would continue 
reading, and inevitably, 
after he'd "beeped 11 the word 
four or five times, it would 
come up again, and this 
time he could read it. 

*I got to thinking about 
what it would have been 
like if I could have learned 
a foreign language this 
way* Quinlan says. And he 
began to realize that he 
might be able to create that kind of learn- 
ing by using a computer. 

Convinced that he had found a better 
way to teach languages, Quinlan launched 
his company in 1989, mortgaging his 
home and maxing out his credit cards to 
fund it, he says. 

His flagship product, the Language Now 
series, is offered in nine languages. His 
Power series, geared to business people, 
teaches Japanese and Chinese, and it em- 
braces the characters unique to those lan- 
guages. Another group of products is for 
native speakers of other languages who 
want to learn English. 



Right from the start, the Language Now 
programs immerse learners in an interac- 
tive environment that allows them to see, 
hear, and speak the language. They can 
decode new vocabulary with a click of a 
mouse (just like a "beep") and seek out 
grammar explanations with another click. 
Using a microphone and headset to speak 
to the computer and get feedback, they lis- 
ten to native speakers and then partici- 
pate in role-playing situations to increase 
their conversational skills. 

Dozens of add-on titles are available to 




Harriet Webster Is a, free-lance writer 
m Gloucester, Af<w& 



A discovery that Michael Quintan wad* trin>n he teas feachr/a/ readnHj la 
his son, Evan, nmv /5, led to the creation of language software programs 
that immerse learners in m 'interactive environment 



expand the program content for interme- 
diate and advanced users. 

"We include all sorts of topics, ranging 
from classical literature to current articles 
relative to the country's economic and po- 
litical situations to information for busi- 
ness people working abroad/ says liana 
Minkarah, the company's editor for the 
Russian-language program. Born in the 
former Soviet Union, she records much of 
the Russian material. 

Transparent Language entered the 
translation-pn>duets market in l99f> when 
Intergraph Corp., a Huntsville, Ala., com- 
puter company, decided to sell the technol- 
ogy it had developed for professional 
translators over 15 years at an estimated 
cost of $20 million. 



Quinlan jumped at the opportunity to 
acquire the technology. Although he won't 
disclose what he paid for it, he says his 
company could never have afforded to de- 
velop it. 

Transparent Language transformed 
the technology into a consumer product 
that sells for under $100. EasyTranslator 
allows users to translate letters, elec- 
tronic mail, and World Wide Web pages 
instantly to and from English and any of 
five other languages with a simple mouse 
click, 

Quinlan emphasizes that the transla- 
tion is far from perfect, "We call it instant, 
inexpensive "fisting,'" he says, "because 
you get the gist of the material ." 

For companies involved in international 
business. Transparent Language devel- 
oped Transcend, a more 
accurate translation pro- 
gram that can run from a 
network server. 

Grace Brock, an engi- 
neer at HKC Inc., a tran- 
sit-engineering consulting 
firm in Warren Ion. Va., 
uses Transcend for Eng- 
lish/Spanish and Span- 
ish/English technical 
translation. 

Her company installs 
and tests railroad lighting 
and safety equipment, 
and the firm often does 
business in countries 
where the native lan- 
guage is Spanish. 

if We translale the specs, 
the user manuals, and all 
the existing documenta- 
tion into Spanish with 
this product," Brock says. 
She can type a letter in 
English for a customer in 
Venezuela and, with the 
push of a button, trans- 
late it into Spanish and 
send it via e-mail. "When 
I get a letter from them, I copy their docu- 
ment and then translate it into English 
instantly," she says. "It saws a tremen- 
dous amount of time " 

Quinlan, who now speaks German com- 
petently and French adequately, sees nu- 
merous opportunities ahead for Transpar- 
ent Language. 

"Language is a huge human endeavor," 
he says. His goal is to keep the company 
on track by making sua* it focuses on the 
needs of people throughout the world who 
are working with languages. 

It is absolutely clear to everyone associ- 
ated with this company," he says, "that 
there is going to be a company that is the 
language-software company. Our goal is to 
be it * 
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Nation s Business Classified Ads 



CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE, 
800-424-6746 (in Washington, DC call 463-5640) 
Fax: 202-463-3102 or write Nation's Business 
Classified. PORox 1200, Washington, DC 20013. 
Closing date lor advertising >s five weeks preceding 
date of issue Rates are based on frequency at a per 
line per insert cost as follows: 

1x 2x 3x 6x 12x — frequency 
S75 $70 S65 $55 $40 — line rate 
S1,050 S960 $890 $770 $540 - per inch display 
Ad minmiums solid set, 3 lines: 
display 1 inch 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad), 
Nations Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200, Washington DC 20013. 



APPAREL 



CORPORATE CLOTHING 

FREE LOGO 1 FREE EMBROiDEFrY 
Denun shirts from $18.00, Caps from $500. Gorf Shirts. 
Polar Fleece Products. Jackets, Windshtrts. T-shirts 4 Much 
More' Call COLORADO COYOTE DESIGNS. 303-338- 
8062. Fax 303-338-8784 801-262-7509 



IMAGEWEAR 
FREE LOGO, FREE EMBROIDERY 



Classic Denim Shirts as Low As.,,$18*^ 



suit 




Free Catalog 
Features: 

Caps, jackets, 
Spi»n Shin- 
& More 

800 
670-3050 

Fax: 

510)7814906 



AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 

r i, fmr. Bmuraphv, Rt'lrgious. ft>rlry, Children's. 

AUTHORS WORLDWIDE INVITED. 

Wtm OB SENDVOtM MANUSeVFT TO 

MINERVA PRESS 

JOlp (tOMFON ROAD. 10*00* W? 100, tMGiAWO 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



Pubtofting ' \A 



ALL TYPES 

jThorsGuideloSijOsdy 



BUILDINGS 



Steel Metal Bmbr>g$ deftverod to jotwfle, build 4 voursetf 
and SAVE $$$$$ Many sizes avartabte call witTiyoui spec- 
taoor* today 800-438^21 7 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your 
joosiJe ready 10 bolt together 5O00 sizes, ouild it yourself 
and SAVE Call wrm you? building size 1-«XH34^5556 
Heritage Bdldmg Systems. POB 470 N Lm1e Reck. AR 
721 15-0470 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



UNG - Fast Approval & Funding of 
irworthy Business 4 Govt Customers 
x«ng, Inc 888-945-3863 Ext 908 



THE CAPITAL NETWORK introduces investors to serous 
emergtng growth companies For more information 
CALL 5t 2 305-0626 

VENTURE CAPITAL AVAILABLE No mnmjm Fast 
approval Calf Bentey Investments. LLC at 902-272-0300 
between toam & ipmPST 

DSA FACTORS. Accts RcvW financing 773-248-9000 96% 
ADVANCE on new m voces NEXT DAY PAYMENT. 
REPS Wanted Termors Open: IL MS. TN. NC 
mtp.V^nembers ao^ corrvPSAFtrarrafttea htrrV 

CASH FOR INVOICES Accounts Recervabte Financing to 
$2000.000 Direct Jender witn offices nation wide 
AeroFund Financial Approvals by phone 1-800-747- 
4AFR4234). 

MONEY SUF€aMAFfKET! 
Loens-Any Reason, Any Amount 1 Credit No Problem! 72 
Hour Process^t Bro^ Needed 1 80O-m 

WORKING CAPITAL COMPANY CanmercFaf accounts 
receivable financing Fast Funding/Low Rates 600-899- 
3836 wvAv.wort^ -capitel com 

EXPORT FINANCING ALTERNATIVES Equipment 
Loans Cross-Border Leasing. Project finance S Export 
Credit Insurance Latin America Pacific Rim. Mexico & 
other emerging foreign markets caW Adirondack Leasing 
& 80t>678-7342. Fax 518-463-0144 

TURN YOUR INVOICES INTO IMMEDIATE CASH 
In 24 hours or (ess. we ll convert your 
Invoices to CASH. Nafonwide oticea 
CaK toil Free Jeff Ferkas 1-80T>?41^CASH 
www AdyamaoeFundmg com 



manuf otner movable Outness* 
pie report write trie Relocatable 
Box 220214. Great Neck. NY 1 
440-6567 



ilNESSES 
anesses you can r 
tshing, dtstnbultta light 
s for sale, For a free sam- 
Business newsletter. PO 
1Q22-Q214 or call 1-600- 



MAINE BASED AVIATE BUSINESS, 52 year history, full 
135/141 FBO mawit facility. 3 hangars. 45.000 gal fuel 
farm, mm-tey opefalKxi CaH Bifl 337-622+1331 

TRUCKING BUSINESS FOR SALE Estabftted In 1980- 
Dump Truck Operation Road Building and Protects 
Located near Tampa FL. Can 8 1 3-96 6-2404 after 6pm 

EARN substantial weekly ncome passir^ oa mafterig rrfo 
We handle an customer service, ciose all deals & pay you on 
oro^Ntosaiesameetir^irMjtved 1-88&30&3175 

LET THE GOVERNMENT START YOUR BUSINESS. Bonus 
Free business incorporations 202*296-0526 
hrtp /rwww capKatpubtications com 

CONSULTANTS Conduct popiiar professional semnars Natl 
Oua*f»cgfion Training Free into Cartson Learning^rfbrnw 
Fietd Mgr. ins Randall 1 -eOQ-&45-9T4Q No*C 

% 100.000 SELLING BOOKS BY MAIL 
FREE CATALOG 
WE DROP SHIP 1 -800-550-9979 or 714*636-4656 

CASH! 

Holding a mortgage on property you soteP 
Sell for CASH! Nationwide 1-800-862 2744 



Independent Distributors Wanted 

EARN BIG PROFITS FROM HOME 

•By Phone and fix 
' High impact product 
'Proven optional lead generation 
•Not MLM 

Free information- 1-aXM32-401 8 X5257 



FREEDOM ASSOCIATES 



MAKE IT IN INDIA 



>t manufacturing iipportuiiity-lndia 
India we can put you in business quickly 



Wc arc seeking companies who w ish to use the wor 
Wnh our riianulacturiNi: know how ami ourcxpenei 
and profitably. 

We off er manufacturing services ami joint ventures ultli/inp run international roots and connection 
( )ur compain has completed hundreds of successful projects in India 

Benefits of operating in India versus Taiwan. China. Koica 01 Mexico 

• India hus (Ik* largest limjhsii speaking pool of labor. 

• |)atl> w .i v loi hard wonVini: skilled lahor average only S2 ;i day 

• Roth the I S and Indian (government actively cncouracc on esttnent m India. 

I ell us uhal >ou v\ish to accomplish and wc will make it huppen! 

K \<) DESIGN INTERNATIONAL IV 
M451 Ainslie St., St hilltr Park. II M\1U 
TEL: (K47I67I 6IS2 
I \\: !H47i67l-M27f» 



NulHTlV BllMlH^ 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS: I earn $400000+ yr [doc J 
running my inn bus from my ocean view home & need 3 
working partners PT£T U S * 36 nations. {714} 726-5084 
24nr msg 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/loans to $800000.00 Free recorded message 
707-449 * 8600 (HS2) 

AMERICAS FOREMOST MILLIONAIRE MAKER REVEALS. 
The easiest funoest. safest most rewarding business I ve 
ewer run * FREE recorded message 1-88&573-5201 

OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS*** 
All types, sizes and prices, some with terms 
ABC 7t9-54f>22Q0 or www bcsaiecom 

FREE copy of recent mfo Franchise Newsletter Latest 
Franchise Annua) Directory describes thousands of busi- 
FOR INFO; 1-888-806-2665 



Ambitious and looking for extra income, pn fast growing 
business in health industry. . Income potential unfimted, can 
today 800-2*0-7528. 

AFTER RESEARCHING HUNDREDS OF OPPORTUNITIES, 
famous fnanciai advisor Robert Allen shares FREE advice 
on starting The Idea Home Bugness. 1-aQ0-49&0179, 

ULTRATRlM Guarantees Weight loss. Lose up to 43 lbs In 
just 6 weeks Free one week supply available. Write 
Ufoamax 1306 Kramena St.. Ste 162, Denver CO 80220 

BUY FORECLOSED AND DISTRESSED PROPERTY 
Use OUR Money Spfct Profits Compiete Training 
Free info 1-800-33 1-4555, Exl 5036 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income $4.50CVmo sanding faxes to physicians 
from your home or office 80O777-2565 Ext NB8 
hnp7toww.meoafax.com 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME 1 Earn amazing profits on full fine of 
cnme prevention products that sell line crazy* Free wholesale 
800-735-1797, POB 10154, #NB, Yakima. WA 



CAREER BURNOUT? HOME BASED HEALTH BUSINESS 
EARN SERIOUS RESIDUAL INCOME ON A PART-TIME 
BASIS. NO RISK, NO REJECTION FREE RECORDED 
INFORMATION T^00-92S2494 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE' Curbmale machine installs 
beautiful concrete lawn edging Customers love this new 
product Amazing profits from this simple cash business 
801-262-7509. 

I MADE OVER S1 .000 000 LAST YEAR 
m a zero stress relaxed ideal Hestyte. hcme-oased nusrfiess 
Now I want to leach 2 people in setect markets my simple 
Turrvtafr' system CaH rtvy 24hr HO TUNE (800j 965^1552 

Major MdwesJ MetropoMan Area, C^intradix Based Millwgrk 4 
Speoaity Suppfer ava< For acquisitiori large pro base Great 
prof* Nsiory Double digit grwtri tor 10 yrs Serious inquiries 
onfy IC Strckter, PO Box 130284, Arm Arbor. Ml 481 1 34284 



MEDICAL BILLING 



■ Wttric tlWT\ Horn* or Ofli» 

■ jwi vm industry loader «*h Mr 

Ejlerttive Sales and Software Training and Support 
IrPrtSftrKrt $4395 1 S8 <95 Firing AvalabJe 
ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES. INC. 
800-322-1139 trT 1 75 I www <«m«-irvc com 



TAX FREE NEVADA 



You have undoubtedly already learned of ift* Qte«t ben 
•fits oi incorpOf Bting in Hsvid* Mow l«rn about ouf low- 
cost incor pontic n and valuable support aarvkaa for amail 
buaineaaea. Wyoming and offshore services toe, 
FREE INFORMATION. CALL TODAY j 



Carson Registered Agents, Inc. 
TOLL FREE {888 ) 330-4020 
www.inc-america.com 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



MEDICAL BILLING Exciting program' Process health 
insurance claims electronicaJry. We provide superior 1 rain- 
ing & superior software Investment $4995 - 38995 NCS 
900/207-371 text 370 

OVERWEIGHT? UNDER RNANCED? 

Businessman with excellent (rack record in networftng has 
help tor you. Limited investment, with high potentiaJ return 
References available Free info on this breathtaking plan. 
Call Dave or Sheri at 1*800-628-423 1 or Fat 602-864-6285 



CONFERENCE CALLS 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING. Increase product 
sales & awareness through nafl. TV mkig Affordable 
turnkey, p*nt venture & potential export oppportunities 
avail 800215-9967 



INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS 



Incorporate by Fa*. Phone or the Internet! 

✓ Gwrarttwd lowes* prices ✓ All SO state and off-shore 
a 7 Free name Marches y/ No legal fees 



for rHEl information, call Business Filing be. toll free x 
(8001 981 -7 1 S3 or incorporate on the internet n ww^.bkfilings com 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



AUTOMATE YOUR BUSINESS with the McroBi/ Business 
Controller It's an easy to use potnt of sale package for 
Windows 95 or NT Y2K compliant Call for a FREE catalog 
800-894-6789 or visit us on the web at www.micrott? corn 

WESTWAY SOFTWARE SYSTEMS 

DISTRIBUTION SOFTWARE 
INVOICING STATEMENTS INVENTORY CONTROL 
PURCHASING. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AUTOMATIC 
PRICING. CUSTOMER HISTORY AND MUCH MORE 1 
W IT FOR 2 MONTHS - FREE 
CALL 1-600-594-1144 FOR FREE DEMO DISK 



\kjil< n\u r\I;inaj4tT 

i,WrrmrT|. onlw i iN IWiiiaj, rfaawHf^ W VK tnnt*i rrumprmrw •irh. i 

BuJinjt — Mi W fpm tui ncfpiknif; rati bbA b* eitdrr ukin| bf fktiee- mi& rm the 
Wudd Vvic Ttdi*nonr nm|it(<afv-U>-iH£ tni itftinbhlr W»miiJ*» jwuffiun ITw'l «ltnj 
kiNwjIT * J uf« in lir Jul". I inukrtm »nnklu»Kir J 
I :j\ umin lor * kre bimthwr ix lo *mia ( ^mpktf IkmnUrUM Kit! 

1-800-85^-3666 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



Buy 39,457 PRODUCTS, DIRECT from FACTORIES in; 
Taiwan HKong, Philippines. MextcoL Save 500% - 90D%\ 
CENTREcf>onwk, Box 739-NB88. Shalimar. FL 32579- 
0739 USA 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost effec- 
tive finishes. Free estimates METAL LOGOS. INC. BOO-346- 
LOGO<5646) FAX 402-339-231 1 



CARPET 



l-800-54Eh5815, TC INDUSTRIES. Shop no more, the deal 
you want we've got All name brand carpets ■ vmyi hard- 
wood Free samples on the hottest Oupont Stainmaster( 
Nylons 80% savings 

CARPET Save up to 50% & more on major brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, call 1 -€00348-7747, Exl 45. Daftog Georgk 

CARPET, VINYL. WOOD FOR 26 YEARS THE TOP 
BRANDS THE LOWEST PRICES CHURCH, HOME W 
OFFICE WEST CARPET INDUSTRIES, DALTON GA 800- 
247-3707 

BECKLFR'S CARPET 'Since 1949" 1 -a0O-8HCKLER. 
Carpet, Vinyl, Hardwood. Area Rugs Samples upon 
request Wholesale Prices Warranted Cash/Charge Card 
Dafton. GA 



Meeting? 
Save Time & $ 



Action Conference Catt~ 
The Sttwrt Call for Small Business 
Just call rotMw. 

888-9 3 -ACTION 

www.actlonconferencecaH.com 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



SUPERCHARGE YOUR SALES - ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS' 
Lowest rates, No monthly minimums, Unbeatable ser- 
vtce Casn m on those holiday shoppers by callin<j800-98 1 ■ 
2826 lor FREE application worksheet 



EDUCATION 



PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home 
study Most afbrdadle & comprehensive 100 yrs of legal 
training FREE CATALOG. 1-80O826-9228 8LACK5T0NE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, PO Box 701449. Dept NB. Dallas, TX 
75370. 

EARN YOUR BACHELORS. MASTER'S AND/OR DOC- 
TORAL degree by distance learrnng. No residency 
required Southwest University 2200 Veterans Blvd . 
Kenner LA 70062 (800) 433-5923 Fax 50146B-3213 

CHADWICK UNIVERSITY 
Accredited BS., MS & MBA via Distance Education. 
Business, Health Care Admin , Criminal Justice, 
FYschotogy. Environmental Science and Accounting pro- 
grams Approved by major oomparwes Free Catalog 1- 
60Q-729-CHAD www chad edu 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR COMPUTER SCIENCES 
offers B S. & M S in Computer Science through home 
study Objects oriented B S program New courses in 
Java Networking, HTML. MIS Foaow ACM/IEEE guide- 
Unas Accredited. Free Catalogue 1-800- 767- A1CS or 
wwwaics.edu 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



HARDIN EQUIP LEASING - LOW 9% & UP RATES. 100% 
FINANCING/OWNERSHIP © LEASE END APPS BY FAX 
GET GROWING™ CALL 1-800-443-9604 MST 

PHONE- A-LEASE: $5K^150,000 'No Financials Required* 
(Bigger Leases. No Probtemi') 4 Hour Approvals 
Computers * Phone Systems * Voce Marl * Trucks * Cars * 
Recyctying Ept * Construction Equipment * Adirondack 
Leasing 800-678-7342, Fax 518463-0144 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000, Application Only. 
24hr. approvals First CredH Corp. Call Brian at 1 60O326- 
4188 Exl 3 FAX: 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your 
Business 

ADVANCED CAPITAL LEASING 'We are e ovect funding 
source lor your equipment leasing needs $2-$75K For 
great service calf Bilf at 1-801-532-7371 
www.acleasing .com 



Reach more than 
850,(KM) subscribers 
with your ad in 
Nation's Business 
Classifieds 
Call 1-800-424-6746 
for more information 



'ation's ButfineiW Aittfiisi 1906 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES 'SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
Wrtti ine teading consulting firm m trie country. 
McGROW CONSULTING (800) 358401 1. 

GiNGISS FORMAL WEAR 
With over 240 locations, we are the Leader in our industry 
Low initial fees, complete training & a clean store environ- 
ment Call 1-600-6217125 tor info 



7:4 




CaN the franchise specialists for information on 
franchising your business or seminars 
scheduled throughout the country. 

FranCOfP' 1*8G0-FfiANCHlSE 



SpwridJur* In f -int hJi* DftWrjfMninl 



FURNITURE 



BUY DIRECT from North Carolina furniture caprta! or" the 
world. Shop and save In home delivery. Over 400 manuiac- 
turers to tfwose from HOMEWAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
PO Bow 1548, Ml Airy, NC 27030 (800) 334-9094 



INTERNET 



INTERNET STORE DEVELOPERS Onfme shopping 
secure credit card transactions, special product promo- 
tions & web hosting svcs Solid Rock Software Inc , i 800 
667-62?4 wwwflondamaJIcom 



INVENTIONS 



ir jVENTORS -FREE INFORMATION PACKAGE 
For customized assistance on your product or idea cat 
Davison & Associates 1-80O67743382 



INVENTIONS 



ABETTER MOUSETRAP' 
MrTEducaied technologists wUi invent H lor you (781 ) 862 
0200 www werrvent com 



MARKETING 



PLASTIC CARDS tor customer loyalty, discounts, member- 
ship-all types at competitive prices ThicWTWn embossed, 
Mag Strip, Bar code, Laser pontaote. sman cards. CaJl/Fa* 
tor samples and ideas Card/Form Services 800-824- 1 B2 1 - 
Fax 630^691-0576 E-mail CARDF0RMSi9A0L.COM 



LEGAL SERVICES 



REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS m Jackson Hole. WY 
provide quality patent & trademark services fa individuals 
& companies nationwide via mail at affordable fixed tees 
Flanagan & Flanagan X7-739-1 t28vFax 307-73^1 ixfor 
free into about services 

TM-GO TO THE EXPERTS 
'Trademark Search & Registration ■ One time tee. $495 
'Guaranteed registration or Fun Relund 
•Prepared & Hancted by Aaoi neys with Trademark experto 
across the street trcm the US Patent & Trademark Office 
'Protect your Company, add an asset 
www TMnetmark com or call. 888-296-5973 tor tree into 



TRADEMARKS 



/ Protect your business identity 
/ Trademark searches and registrations 



Identity Research Corporation 
(800) 689-6223 
wwwjdresejtrch.com 



Business Opportunities 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $150 Application Preparation 
$350 Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark. 
Office. Attorney Jay Horowitz 1800) 304*8266 



PRINTING 



FREE CATALOG or Business Printing, Labefs, checks, com- 
puter lorms, etc 100% Guaranteed Progressive Printing 
Co Dept. NB Box 700029 San Antonio, TX 7B27D 



TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 



AT&T-COMDI AL- f NTERTEL MEROAN-Mf TEL NEC- 
NORSTIAR-PANASCrNrC-TOSHIBA TlE TRILLIUM VODAV1 
and much mora. TRY US TELETRONlCS INC. 
e mail TELEWlZOtAOLCOM 



WATCHES 




Timely 
Reminder 



Special Sampler Offer-Just Si 5.00 
For our dek/xe logo watcn Never- fade guarantee 
Uteitme warranty Specify man s or woman s size 
Send your color logo on stationery or business card 
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Book Reviews 



Two leaders — one in business, one in Congress — make the 
case for creative evdreprenmrship and limited government 



A Very Big Small Business 
"I 



If you re looking for Insider informa- 
tion' on how we became successful,* 
! Jay Van Andel, co-founder of Am way 
Corp.. writes in his autobiography. An En - 
terprising Life I Harper- 
Business, $24), "you 
could start with two 
words: persistence and 
enthusiasm." 

Such words could be 
spoken with equal con- 
viction, probably, by 
thousands of successful 
small-business petfple. 
Sometimes, of course, 
those small companies 
grow into very big ones, 
and that is what hap- 
pened with Am way, the 
Grand Rapids, Mich.- 
based direct-selling giant 
that Van Andel created 
with Richard DeVos. 

Van Andel writes as an 
entrepreneur, the longtime head of a fam- 
ily business (his son Steve has succeeded 
him as chairman) that just happens to be 
a lot bigger than most. Three million self- 
employed distributors now sell billions of 
dollars' worth of Am way products throi i^h- 
out the world every year. 

As with so many successful entrepre- 
neurs, it was being in business, more than 
any particular kind of business, that fired 
Van Anders imagination. If there were cus- 
tomers waiting to be served, a lack of ex- 
pertise in a given field was a challenge, not 
a handicap. He and DeVos started out in 




business together in the 1940s as owners of 
a company, Wolverine Air Service, that 
taught people how to fly an airplane — even 
though neither of them was a pilot. 

How they progressed 
from that venture 
through others to the 
company that became 
Am way is a story that 
must be left to the book 
itself Suffice it to say 
that even as Van Andel 
writes of ventures that 
grew to be imposing in 
size, he never ceases to 
speak in the voice of an 
entrepreneurial small- 
business person. 

If Van Andel's success 
is inspiring, quite an- 
other reaction is pro- 
duced by his accounts of 
difficulties with the 
mainstream media and. 
especially, government regulators — both 
here and abroad. The lesson to be drawn 
from his sometimes searing experiences is 
that the very persistence and enthusiasm 
that lead to business success can make an 
entrepreneur an all-too-tempting target 
for cynical and resentful critics. 

Although Amway has emerged 
stronger from its battles, Van Andel 
warns that free enterprises foes retain 
the capacity to inflict much more dam- 
age on companies like his. Fundamental 
change — including an end to the progres- 
sive income tax — is needed, he argues, 



and he warns that it will come hard. 

The truth is." he writes, "that govern- 
ment redistribution has invaded almost 
every facet of our society, and, therefore, a 
cutback in the size of government is going 
to affect almost everybody. And unless we, 
as a nation, collectively and individually 
are willing to accept the temporary costs 
of that cutback, we cannot enjoy the siz- 
able long-run benefits** 

Van Andel has translated his concern 
about government's rote into action, both 
at the national level — he served for 14 
years on the U.S. Chamber of Commerce's 
board of directors, including a year as 
chairman — and in Amway s hometown of 
(irand Rapids, where he has .spearheaded 
a downtown revival, 

"In a sense, 1 had to do it" he says of 
the I Irand Rapids projects, "If I truly be- 
lieve all that I have preached about free 
enterprise and business, I couldn't stand 
I iv and let the government do it.* 

Today, at age 74, Van Andel not only suf- 
fers from failing health himself (he has 
Parkinsons disease), but he has had to 
watch his beloved wife fall victim to 
Alzheimer s disease. He is sustained by 
his Christian faith, by his four children, 
and, it seems clear, by the same persis- 
tence and enthusiasm that propelled him 
through a spectacularly successful busi- 
ness career 

"No matter what government may do to 
hinder their essential work,* he writes, 
entrepreneurs will always be there. And 
as long as entrepreneurs are with us, and 
they live moral lives, there is hope." ■ 



Life In The Legislative Arena 



I ■ fl insl ructive to read Speaker of the 

I I totise Newt Gingrich's Lmsms Learned 
I '/Vie. Hard Way: A 1 Report 
<HarperBusiness, $25) in tandem with a 
book like Van Andel's. 

For a business person, dealing with gov- 
ernment can be frustrating and expensive, 
with repeated reminders of government s 



institutional bias against the imagination 
and the daring that successful entrepre- 
neurs embody. The Georgia Republican's 
efforts to nd government of that bins have 
-pawned ferocious conflict 

When he came to Congress in 1979, Gin- 
grich writes, "I wanted to do nothing less 
than replace the welfare society with a soci- 



ety full of opportunity. 1 dreamed of a soci- 
ety that would begin to move the powers rf 
a smothering, overcentralized federal gov- 
ernment hack to the stales and local gov- 
ernments and into the hands (if vol un leers 
much closer to the people and better aware 
of their real needs and wants," 
The "welfare society" had accumulated 
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its loyal adherents, though, especially 
among congressional Democrats. It was 
the vehicle they rode to power and, often, 
to wealth. By contrast, he says, "Republi- 
can politicians tend to be people who have 
been successful at other things first and 
who have gone into the business of run- 
ning for office to achieve certain ends.** 

Republicans, he continues, u want to 
break down the old system and return the 
power it has usurped to the people for 
whom it was intended. Therefore we can- 
not simply stay in power but must find 
better ways, for example, for the country 
to make itself focus on the creation of new 
wealth instead of remaining preoccupied 
with the means of redistributing what 
wealth already exists/' 

Gingrich's great offense, in the Democ- 
rats' eyes, was not just that he challenged 
their ideas f which by the 1980s were 
largely threadbare in any event) but also 
that he threatened their hold on power 
When that threat became reality — when 
he first drove House Speaker Jim Wright 
of Tfexas from office in 1989 and then led 
the GOP to triumph in 1994— he earned 
their undying hatred. 

Warfare between Gingrich's Republicans 
and the congressional Democrats (and their 
White House allies) has continued with few 



pauses, and Ins Ijook is 
basically a recounting of 
what he considers his 
own errors in dealing 
with both his enemies 
and the members of his 
own party. What will 
stick in most readers* 
minds, though, is not 
how many mistakes 
Gingrich made, but how 
he recovered from them. 

Lessons Learned the 
Hard Way reads for 
much of its length like a 
political version of an 
adventure-movie script, 
in which Gingrich, in 
the Indiana Jones part 
slips and stumbles, 
sometimes badly. Somehow, though, he al- 
ways manages to save himself— and his 
party's role as an agent of change — from 
the pack of angry barbarians < most of them 
I k'mocrats, hut a few of them Republicans) 
at his heels. 

If rage over their loss of power fuels his 
Democratic pursuers, it is ultimately Ging- 
rich's ideas that have kept him out of their 
reach. However much success the Demo- 
crats may sometimes enjoy by playing on 
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To Renew Aatencj 



the voters' fears, it is Gin- 
grich and his Republicans 
who have aligned them- 
selves decisively with the 
voters' hopes and dreams 
for a brighter future. He 
writes: 

"Imagine an America 
which is drug- and vio- 
lence-free; in which every 
citizen of every age has 
full access to the best sys- 
tem of education and 
learning in the world; in 
which every individual 
has a retirement system 
that promises him or her 
a long life with genuine 
dignity and comfort; and 
in which a modernized, ef- 
ficient government took only one-quarter 
of ones income 1 versus 38 percent now I. ... 

"The coming years will provide us with 
a great opportunity to have a dialogue 
about our future among the country's citi- 
zens and to set ourselves goals for a gener- 
ation. There is something to learn every 
day. With what we learn we can build a 
healthier and happier America for our 
children and grandchildren. Who can ask 
far more than that?" w 
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Editorial 



Auto-Insurance Bill Should Get Green Light 



Attorneys" 
Fees 




An effective system for compensating victims of au- 
tomobile accidents shouJd pay medical bills and re- 
place lost wages without delay and prevent the 
fraud, excessive claims, and marathon litigation that 
drive up insurance costs for everybody. 

But the accident coverage available to most Americans 
today provides none of these critical elements. Operating 
on a tort-liability basis, it 
consumes vast amounts of 
time and resources 
through litigation that 
seeks to fix blame, while 
victims struggle with 
medical bills and the im- 
pact of lost income. 

The lure of fat payoffs 
from insurance compa- 
nies or businesses causes 
rampant auto-insurance 
fraud, both organized 
and individual, tied to ex- 
aggerated or even ficti- 
tious injury claims. 

The idea that insur- 
ance premiums for 
bodily-injury coverage go 
mostly to compensate 
victims for medical 
expenses and lost wages 
is itself a form of fiction. 
Only 14.8 percent of such 
payments are disbursed 
for that purpose. (See the 
chart | The outlay for at- 
torneys' fees is nearly twice as high — 28.4 percent And 
fraudulent and excessive claims, at 12.6 percent, tome 
close to matching the economic-loss outlays. 

After reviewing the current system, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress said it "results in 
the worst possible combination: high costs and low 
benefits." 

Fortunately the means for change is at hand. It is 
the bipartisan Auto Choice Reform Act fS. 625 in the 
Senate and FLR. 2021 in the House). This eminently 
sensible measure would deal with the major shortcom- 
ings of the present system and reduce annual premium 
costs an average of 27.5 percent for commercial and 
22.8 percent for noncommercial vehicles. Savings 
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would average $184 per year per vehicle and total $193 
billion over five years, the committee estimates. 

Under the act, vehicle owners could continue with 
coverage similar to what they presently have or pur- 
chase a new type of policy known as personal protec- 
tion insurance (PH). 
Holders of PPI policies would be reimbursed 

promptly by their own in- 
surance companies for 
medical expenses and lost 
wages up to levels they 
chose in purchasing cover- 
age. Fault would not be 
an issue. 

The holder of a PPI pol- 
icy could neither sue nor 
be sued for damages 
based on claims of pain 
and suffering, the princi- 
pal force driving the auto 
tort litigation that is 
pushing up premiums. 
States could exempt 
themselves from the PPI 
system. 

The vast majority of the 
business community is 
solidly behind the reform 
movement, Lawrence B. 
Kraus, president of the 
U.S. Chamber Institute 

_ for Legal Reform, says, 

^t's time to tackle the 
problems of lawsuit abuse 
and move forward with a sensible auto-choice law that 
allows consumer's to choose and to benefit from lower 
premiums." 

The institute and its parent organization, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, are supporting the measure, 
Kraus says, because "business is one of the largest 
consumers of auto insurance" and the reform bill 
would "allow consumers to choose the type of cover- 
age they want." 

There is no justification for continuing to impose a 
failed, excessively costly system on consumers when a 
workable, equitable, and economical alternative can be 
put in place quickly Congress should expedite passage 
of the Auto < 'hoiee Reform Act. re 
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Hear that delicious sizzle? It's the sound of the Citationjet, searing the sky at speeds 
150 mph faster than its turboprop competitor And yes, that aroma is the smell of success 

The Citationjet cruises faster, climbs quicker, soars higher, travels farther, and gets you 
in and out of shorter runways than the old-technology turboprop. Yet the aerodynamically 
advanced Citationjet actually costs less to operate. It's also easier to fly. The Citationjet is 
certified for single -pilot operation. 

it you need an aircraft that can get you there before your competitor, and get you 
back home for dinner, contain Roger Whyte, Senior Vice President, Sales and Marketing, 
at 1-800-4-CESSNA. And bon app^tit 
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WHAT'S HOT 

Reining In OSHA 

In landmark 
actions, Con- 
gress approves 
two business- 
lacked bills to 
reform the 
Occupational 

Safety and 

Health Act of 1970. Stay Page 3A. 




Supreme Court Victory 

The US. Chamber 
helps jiersuade the 
Supreme Court to 
set clear guidelines 
for employers 
and emplnyi vs 
on sexual harass- 
merit in the 
workplace. 1 Mails, Page 2A. 

Challenge To Lawmakers 

Chamber President and 
CEO Thomas J. Donohue 
challenges member < >f 
Congi^ess to work at least 
two days at a small com- 
pany to get a taste of the bur- 
dens of complying with federal rules and 
mandates that small-hiLsiness owners 
fact?. Details, Page 4A- 

Candidate Endorsements 
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Find out which 
candidates in 
the 1998 elec- 
tions for the 
US. House and 
Senate are on 
the Chamlx?r\s 
latest list ofen- 
1 1' »rsements. See Page 2A. 
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Business Wins On Key Bills 

Bankruptcy Reform Measure Advances 



Following a stmng lobbying effort 
by the US. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the House of Representa- 
tives approved legislation that would 
tighten the rules for filing for bank- 
ruptcy and protect creditors from los- 
ing billions of dollars each year. 

The Chamber is now urging the 
Senate to take up a similar measure 
before it adjourns for a monthlong re- 
cess in early August. 

The bankruptcy problem has bal- 
looned to the point that about 1.4 
million individuals and com- 
panies filed for bankruptcy 
last year at a cost to 
creditors — most of 
them businesses — of 
more than $40 billion, 
according to the US. 
Administrative Office of 
the Courts. 

The bill approved by the 
House on June 11 by 306-118 



would make changes in the Bank- 
niptcy Reform Act of 1978, which 
made it more attractive to file under 
Chapter 7 of the bankruptcy law. 
Chapter Tallows individuals and firms 
to wipe out nearly all of their debts re- 
gardless of their ability to repay. 

The House-pa<se<I measure. s|khi- 
sored by Rep. George W Gekas, R-Pa., 
would make it harder far debtors who 
have the ability to repay to file for 
Chapter 7 bankniptcy. 

Chapters 13 and 11 require that 
mast debt be repaid over 
three to five years under 
a plan worked out by a 
debtor, creditors, 
and the courts. 
(Chapter 1 1 is 
used mostly by busi- 
nesses.) 

To see how your rep- 
resentative voted, see the 
list on Pages 6A and 7A. 




Massive fax Increase Defeated 



In a victory for taxpayers — and a 
huge success for the V& Chamber 
.—the Senate recently killed a 
maoor tax increase along with legisla- 
tion that purportedly would curb 
teenage sun iking. 

"Through an effective lobbying and 
advertising camjiaign, the Chamber 
changed the nature of the debate on 
the measure and helped bring about 
the bills demise " said Thomas J, 
Donohue, president and ( T.i ) of the 
I \S. ChamlHT. 

The business federation noi^l 
that tiie hill would have raised 




taxes by as much as $800 billion over 
26 years and that most of the revenue 
w< nili 1 1 ia\ c gone 1 1 > ] »n igrams unre- 
lated to anti-smoking initiatives. Mil- 
lions i if dollars, said the ChamlxT, 
w ould ha vo gone to trial lawyers in- 
volved in tobacco suits. < Before killing 
the tobacco bill, the Senate agree<l to 
cap lawyers' fees in tobacco cases at a 
maximum of $4,000 an hour.) 

"I I rider the guise of stopping teen 
smoking, this bill Ijecame a smoke 
screen for a huge tax increase, more 
big government, and a giant 

( imtiunrtt (hi ;.1 
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Court Clarifies Harassment Rules 



Tn a major victory for business, the 
I U.S. Supreme Court agreed with 
-Lt he U.S. Chamber's legal center in 
ruling that employers cannot he held li- 
able for sexual harassment in certain 
circumstances. 

The court ruled that employers could 
not be held liable if they take "reason- 
able care to 
prevent and 
correct 
promptly any 
sexually harass- 
ing behavior" 
and if harassed 
workers fail to 
"take advan- 
tage of any pre- 
ventive or cor- 
rective 

opportunities." 

The National 
Chamber Litigation Center, the public- 
policy legal affiliate of the Chamber, ar- 
gued in a brief to the court that sexual 
harassment of a worker by a supervi- 
sor in which the supervisor threatens 
the worker's employment status should 
not subject the employer to a strict lia- 




bility standard if the threat is not car- 
ried out 

The NCLC said that the employer 
should be subject only to a negligence 
standard, meaning that liability would 
apply only if the employer knew or 
should have knowTi about the harass- 
ment and failed to take action to stop it 
or correct it. 

While the 
high court re- 
jected those ar- 
guments it did 
rule that an em- 
ployer could use 
as a defense the 
existence of a 
company policy 
against sexual 
harassment and 
evidence that no 
complaints of 
sexual harassment were made, 

"Under this ruling " says Stephen A. 
Bokat executive vice president of the 
NCLC, "the employer is responsible 
for setting guidelines, and the em- 
ployee is responsible for following 
them" 



Concern Voiced 
On China Policy 
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e U.S. Chamber has urged China 
'to reconsider its ban on direct-sell- 
ing activities. 
During its June 
meeting, the 
Chamber's board 
of directors 
adopted a stale- 
ment expressing 
the business fed- 
eration's concern. 

China's policy 
forbids "chain 
selling,* which 
Chinese officials 
have interpreted 
to include all 
forms of direct 

selling. The ban affects a number of 
I \S, companies that had complied with 
Chinese licenses that gave them per- 
mission to operate as direct sellers. 
The Chamber statement says, in 
part: "The direct-selling ban is arbi- 
trary and without i^ecourse [and] con- 
trary to principles of transparency and 
rules of international trade * 
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On a separate mat- 
ter, Kim Doe- Jung, 
South Korea's presi- 
dent, addressed 400 
business leaders at 
the Chamber 



Candidates Endorsed For '98 



fTlhe US. Chamber has endorsed 30 
I more candidates — six for the Sen- 
JL ate and 24 for the House— for con- 
gressional seats in the Nov. 3 elections. 



The Chamber earlier endorsed 1 1 
Senate and 218 House candidates. For 
more information on the Chamter's po- 
litical program, call (202) 4tfk7!0a 



Here are the candidates endorsed in 
the latest round (the numbers next to 
House candidate names reflect the 
district): 



Senate 

CALIFORNIA 

Matt Fong 
IDAHO 

Rep. Michael Crapo 

KENTUCKY 

Rep. Jim Bunning 

NEVADA 

Rep. John Ensign 

OHIO 

Gov. George Voinovich 
SOUTH CAROL IN \ 
Rep. Bob Inglis 



House 

CALIFORNIA 

3 Doug Ose 
18 Rep. Gary Condit 
22 Tom Bordonani 
24 Randy Hoffman 
36 Steve Ku vkendall 

41 Gary Miller 

42 EBaPirozzi 
CONNECTICUT 

5 Mark Nielsen 
IDAHO 

2 Mike Simpson 



INDIANA 

!> Jean Leisinp: 
KENTUCKY 

6 Ernie Fletcher 
MASSACHUSETTS 

S Matt Amorello 
MICHIGAN 
12 Leslie Tbuma 
NEBRASKA 

2 Lee Terry 
NEW JERSEY 

h* Mike Fer^ruson 
NEW MEXICO 

1 Rep. Heather Wilson 



OHIO 

6 Nancy Hollister 
13 Grace Drake 
OKLAHOMA 

3 Rep. WesWatkins 
OREGON 

1 Molly Bordonaro 

2 Greg Walden 

5 Marilvn Shannon 
PENNSYLVANIA 
10 Don Sherwood 
TENNESSEE 

8 Rep, John Tanner 



Energy Seminar 

Members of the U.S. Chamber 
can view free of charge a Sept 
15 seminar on reducing waste- 
treatment costs though energy man- 
agement 

Sponsored by the Chamber aw 1 Se- 
lect Energy Inc., the seminar will air 
f>y satellite ;ind over the Internet from 
1 to 3 p.m. Eastern time. Select Energy 
is a subsidiary of Northeast Utilities; 
both are in Berlin, Conn. 

For infonnation about the seminar, 
call l-80(Wi r >4730 or visit the Cham- 
ber's Web site at ivwia wchamber.org/ 



Drug Bill Backed 

In an important step in the fight 
against substance abuse, the House 
passed a bill backed by the U.S. 
< 'hamlter that would offer financial in- 
centives and technical assistance to 
small businesses to create drug-free 
workplaces. 

The Drug-FVee Workplace Act, a|> 
proved by a 402*9 vote June 28, would 
establish a dmg-free-workplace 
demonstration program under the I IS. 
Small Business AdirunistnitiorL The 
SBA would make grants to entities that 
would l>e established to provide finan- 
cial assistance to small businesses to 
sen up drug-tnr-workplace programs. 

In addition to the Drug-FVee Work- 
place Act which now moves to the Sen- 
ate for consideration, the Chamber is 
backing a House resolution ( H. Res. 
267) that calls on Americans to help 
eliminate drugs from schools by 2000. 

The Chamber has made fighting ille- 
gal drug use and crime a high priority. 
Us puhlic-ixiliry rosrarch affiliate, the 
National Chamber Foundation, plans to 
conduct a study of the costs of sub- 
stance abuse with the Center on Addic- 
tion and Substance Abuse, an affiliate 
of Columbia I Tniversitv in New York 
City. 



Technology Help Is Available 



Can t get your mouse to behave? 
Don't know how to log on to the 
Internet'.' 
A program has been set up by the 
US, Chamber, IBM Corp., and tfo 
1 t,S. Small Business Administration to 
help small companies with technology- 




f V .*• 
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From left, IBM's John Thompson, Yankelovich Partners' 
Arthur H White, and the Chamber's Thomas I 
Donohue discuss the benefits to business of technology 
at a news conference in New York City 



related problems and to educate them 
about the benefits of technology. 
( 'ailed the Small Office Solutions 



initiative, the program consists of tech* 
nology help centers at selected local 
chambei-s of commerce and regional 
SUA locations. 

Known as Thinkt 'enters, the initial 
offices are in the SBA*s Business Infor- 
mation Centers in Albany, N.Y.; El 

Paso, Texas; and Spokane, 
Wash-; and in the 
Chicagoland Chamber of 
Commerce in Chicago. 
Mt.ro centers are expevted 

to be established over the 
next several months, 

"Tbol kite" containing 
technology* information and 
resources that are availal >1< 1 
at the centers can also be 
obtained by Willing IBM at 
1-888-42&-5800 or by visiting 
the company's Web site at 
mcmibnL&mi/bimv&iH 
cnttn: 

Small-business people can 
also reach technology ex- 
perts through the toll-free 
numbers of the UK Chamber (1-800- 
tffcVITttl), Um M-vo<-i:*WtfKh, and 
the SBAH-NNi v j7 



Chamber Scores OSHA Victory 



In a landmark victory for the US. 
Chamber and its members, Con- 
gress approved two bills that would 
give businesses protection from 
overa*alous enforcement by the 

U.S. Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. 

President Clinton was 
exj)ected to sign the bills, 
RR. 2864 and H.R. 2877, 
approved by the House in 
March and the Senate in June, 

This will mark the first tune since 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act was enacted in 1970 t hat the 
statute ha* been amended to make it 
less onerous for business. 

H.K. 2K77 require* OSHA to mea- 




sun- its success through improvements 
in workplace safety and health. It also 
prohibits OSHA from using the num- 
ber of inspections, citations, or penal- 
ties as quotas or performance mea- 
sures for its iasjiectors. 

HJR. 2864 makes OSHA's 
ciurent small-business 

consultation program, 
which has been under- 
funded, a central part of the 
agency's compliance-assistance 
mission. Cnder the program, linns 
can inquest audits by OSHA-approved 
third parties to ensure that the firms 
are in compliance with the safety and 
health law or correct problems without 
being penalized for any violations. 



Chamber Pressing Lawmakers On Key Bills 



Numerous bills that could affect 
businesses are being lobbied and 
monitored by the U.S. Chamber. 
Here's a partial rundown: 

^ China MFN Disapproval 

The Chamber is opposing a measure 
(H J. Res. 121) to deny most-favored- 
nation trade status to China. 

Unless the measure is approved by a 
minority of the House and the Senate 
by Sept 1, China's MFN status will l>e 
axtended until June 30, 1999. 

MFN status is granted to most coun- 
tries with which the United States 
trades, and it confers no special trade 
privileges. 

The trade status, which runs from 
July 1 to June 30, must be renewed 
yearly President Clinton renewed 
China's MFN status on June 3. But 
some lawmakers want to deny or re- 
strict China's trade status because of 
the country's poor record on human 
rights and other issues. 

4 Mandates Information 

The Chamber is working to secure 
enough votes to pass a measure (S. 389) 
that would protect the private sector 



from costly federal mandates. 

The bill, which could come before the 
Senate in July, is similar to one passed 
by the House in June. Both measures 
would require Congress to consider 
how its decisions would affect business, 
workers, and consumer before law- 
makers vote on legislation, 

♦ Trade-Sanctions Reform 

The Chamber is supporting bills in the 
House (H.R. 2708) and the Senate 
(S. 1413) that would toughen the 
process by which the United States im- 
poses unilateral economic sanctions on 
nations. 

Under the legislation, before sanc- 
tions could be imposed, U.S. officials 
would be required to determine the 
sanctions* likely effectiveness, economic 
casts to U.S, businesses, and effects on 
UK humanitarian, security, and for- 
eign-policy objectives. 

The measures would require the con- 
sideration of alternatives such as multi- 
lateral sanctions and would set up a 
commission to review the effectiveness 
of existing unilateral economic sanc- 
tions. The bills could he attached to 
other pending legislation. 



4 Rules-Process Reform 

A bill (H.R. 1704) championed by the j 
Chamber and expected to be voted on \ 
by the House in July would set up a 
congressional office to ensure that law- | 
makei's are provided objective and ex- 
pert analysis on proposed regulations. 

Under the legislation, which has no 
Senate comj>anion, the Congressional 
( )fllee of Regulatory Analysis would re- j 
port on agencies' compliance with vari- j 
ous regulatory-reform laws, such as the 
Small Business Regulatory Enfon-e- 
ment Fairness Act and the Papenvork 
Reduction Act 

^ Family Leave Expansion 

The Chamber is opposing a Senate bill j 
(S. 280) that would increase by three | 
the number of days that employees 
could take off under the Family and 
Medical Leave Act 

The current law which applies to 
linns with 50 or more employees, al- j 
low^s worker to take up to 12 weeks of i 
unpaid leave for the birth or adoption 
of a child or for the illness of the em- j 
ployee or a family member. S. 280 
would allow workers to take off for 
their children's school activities- 

Challenge Issued 

The U.S. Chamber Ls urging mem- 
bers of Congress to spend at least | 
two days a year working in a small i 
or Medium-sized business owned by 
their constituents. 

Chamber President and CKO 
Thomas J. Donohue announced the 
challenge in a recent speech to the I)e- j 
treit Economic Club and in a subse- 
quent letter In nu mbers of Congress. \ 

Uy accepting the ('ham! Jers rhal- 
lenge „. you will experience firsthanc I 
the challenges and costs of federal 
mandates," said Donohue. "It will be an ; 
exj>erience that you will find quite illu- 
minatingof the daily st niggles of small 
employers." 



Join GAIN To Boost Your Influence 



To have a direct impact on legisla- 
tiun that affects business, join 
GAIN — the Chamber's Grassroots 
Action Information Network. 
Chamber members can join the 
netw ork free of charge. 

GAIN provides timely infor- 
io.it ion on legislative devel- 
opments and recom- ^ 
mends actions that 



Chamber members can take to help 
influence the thinking of members 
of Congress on pending legislative 

issues. 

Visit the Chamber's Web site at 
icicwMsvhamiMxorfj gain 
IndexZMml or call 
1,1 1 (2iY>)WWmi for in- 
j r j^> formation on how 
to join GAIN. 
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Support Urged 




U.S. Defense 
Secretary 

William S. 
Cohen urged 
business tenders 
gathered at the 
US. Chamber 
fo support their 
employees who 
are in the Na- 
tional Guard or 
the Reserve. 
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_a FACT 

In 1977, foreign citizens earned 18 per- 
cent of doctorates awarded in the sci- 
ence and engineering ileitis by I I.S. 
schools; in 1996, they earned ft) |K*r- 
eent 

— Nat fount Science Ftnuuintfou 

The drojx)ut rate for U.S. students 
ages 16 through 24 was 11.1 jjercent in 
1996, down from 12 jx^rcent a year ear- 
lieu This continues a 25-year pattern of 
decline in the dropout rate for thus age 
group. 

— US. Department of Education 

State governments collected $14*1.5 fail* 
Hun in tax revenue in 1997, $147.1 bil- 
lion of which was general sales-tax rev- 
enue. In 1996, the revenue totals were 
$418.6 billion and $1:19.3 billion, res|x*c- 
tively 

— / \S. IJp/HitittH 'if ni ( \ntitn* m\ 

Hnmtu of the Census 

The annual pay of private-sector em- 
] >loyees, who make up 84.2 percent of 
the nation's full- and part-time work 
l'»m\ rose 1.2 pen-ent in VM\ m while 
the jjay for government workers ruse 
: *1 | m Trent. A year earlier, the average 
pay increases were 3.6 percent and 2.6 
percent, res} HTtively 

— VK DcfMnlmrtti o) Latxn; 
Htm (i ft nj r if tlxn* Statistics 



Economic Confidence Lags 
In Latest Chamber Member Poll 



Confidence in the economy dropped 
among U.S. ( -haml)er members in 
the latest Business Ballot poll, 
conducted in June. 

The Business Confidence Index, a 
measure Of firms' optimism, fell to 582 
in June after reaching 63.6 in April, the 
fourth-highest level since the index was 
started in May 1990. 

For the first time since April L997, 
greater percentage of respondents be- 
lieved that the economy is headed 
dow n over the i nan 
believed it is headed up. 

ALSO, reS|.KJ!idr-lh< •• 

' mtl< ik B >r t heir sales am 1 ernployi m ill 
levels and expressed their views on Ul\ 
cute, the tax burden, and the na^d to 
reform the tax system. Following are 
complete i>oll result-. 
What is the six-month outlook for 

■ Your firm's sales? 
tip 44.0% Down 145% 
No change 41,8% 

■ "lour firm's employment? 
Up 282% Down 8^% 

No change 63.0% 



■ Where do you think the economy 
is header! over the next six months? 

Up 24.1% Down 24.3% 
No change 51.6% 

■ Should snmetaN reduction impart 
of the legislative budget j>ackage for 
fiscal 1999? 

Yes._ 74.7% 

No , 7.4% 

It depends on the next estimate of 
the size of the federal surplus 1 7.9'-; 

■ If you answered yes to the ques- 
tion above, which tax burden concerns 
you most? 

Individual tax burden ,,...,.21.8% 

Business tax burden 6.7% 

Both of about equal concern 71 

■ Which view Ijest reflects your 
opinion abaafc the federal lax system? 

OK: leave it as is &WS 

Tbr> complex; needs reform :>l.4 f * 

( 'arft be llxofl: needs replacing JJ3,8 r '< 

■ ./ tn this montl 

Bmirwm HuUoU in th* 

with fhi> <•« .'••■>•<'' '.'< rand }fmirAwffu$l 

Nations Business* 



Chamber Helps Kill Big Tobacco Tax 



CfHttittftnl Fnmt Pay* M 

bonanza to benefit a handful of wealthy 
trial lawyers," said Donohue, 

The Chamber also called the legisla- 
tion a dangerous precedent for other 
industries that might fall out of |K>liUeal 
favor, such as beer and fast food. 

"Who's naxtr asked the Chamber in 
television ads that noted that the bill 
would raise taxes on 45 million working 
Americans, most of whom earn less 
than $30,000 a year. 

The Senate bill, titled the National 
Tolmcco rVjlicy and Youth Smoking Re- 
duction Act, would have imposed a tax 
of $1 . 1 (I j h r j >ark over fivi ■ years on cig- 
arette manufaetuivrs. The legislation 
would have requiml the industry to 



pass on the tax to consumers. 

The legislation w;is develop! as a 
result of a billion deal that was 
struck but then broken last year 
among tobacco companies and attor- 
neys general in several states, who hat! 
sued the companies to recoup tobacco- 
related health-care costs. 

Hire A Young Person 

The U.S. Chamber is urging em- 
ployers to hire young |XH>ple to 
w ork after-school hours or on 
weekends during the fall. For more in- 
foniiation on youth hiring, call Amer- 
ica's Promise— The Alliance for Youth 
at (703) 6844500. 
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Thank Lawmakers Who Backed Bankruptcy Bill 



Contact your representative 
about his or her recent vote on a 
UJ3. Chambei**backed bill to re- 
form the nation's bankruptcy law: The 
House passed the measure 306- 1 1 8. 
■y The Senate is expected to consider 
the bill before its August recess. (See 



the related story beginning on Page 
1AJ 

Thank your lawmaker if he or she 
voted for the bfll, which is designed to 
protect creditors by tightening the 
rules on filing tor bankruptcy. Express 
your disappointment if your represen- 



tative voted against the legislation. 

Representatives are listed below by 
distinct within their states. They can 
be contacted through the Capitol 
switchboard at (202) 225-3123 or by 
mail at the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives t Washington, IXC. 20516; 



A 



VOTED FOR 
REFORM 



ALABAMA 

2 Everett i R 

3 Riley 'R) 

4 AderholURi 

5 Cramer (D) 
f> Blchas(R) 

AL Young (R) 

ARIZONA 

1 Salmon (K 

2 Pastor (T>) 

3 Stump (R) 

1 Shades (ft) 

5 KoIbe(R) 

6 Hayworth(R) 

ARKANSAS 

1 Berry (D) 

2 Snyder (D) 

3 Hutchiason(R) 

4 Dickey (R) 

CALIFORNIA 

1 Rfep'K 

2 Herger'R) 

3 FazWfei]V, 

4 DoolittlefR, 
lOlfcusdierfD) 
11 Pbmbo (R) 
lo i ampheli'R' 

20DooleyCD 
21 Thomas fR) 

5 Gallery (R) 

27 Rogan(R) 

28 DrekirfR) 
3rt Harrruui(D) 

38 Horn i R) 

39 RoycefR) 

40 Lewis (R) 

41 Kim (R) 

43 Calvert (R) 

44 BonofR) 



en ikj 

ft) 



±:> Rohrabacher(R) 

17 Cox(R) 

18 Packard <R> 
49 0bray(iy 

51 Cunningham <R) 
Hunter (R i 

COLORADO 

3 MclnnisfR) 
^Schaffer(w \* 

5 HefleyfU. 

6 Schaefer(R) 

CONNECTICUT 

1 KennellviD.i 

4 Shays (R) 

5 Maloney(D) 
l 6 Johraon (R) 

DELAWARE 

AL Castle (R) 

FLORIDA 

V 1 Scarborough (R) 

2 Boyd ID j 

4 Fowler (II i 
<i Stearns fR) 

7 Mica(R) 

8 McColliimtR) 

9 BilirakisfR) 

10 Young (R) 
LLD*vis(D) 
12Canadv<R) 

13 Miller <R> 

14 Goss (R i 
i:> MfeWoniR) 
16 Foley iR) 

IWLehtineiHR) 
20 Deutacb(D> 



IR) 



GEORGIA 

1 Kingston U 

3 Collins 

Barr 
H ChamMfesrRi 
9 l>al(R> 
in N'nnvfKKl tRi 
U Under (KJ 



IDAHO 

1 ChenowethfR) 

2 Crapo(R) 

ILLINOIS 

3 Lipinski (D) 

5 Blagujovich(D) 

6 Hvde(R) 
8 Crane (R) 

10 Porter. (R) 

11 Welter (R) 

13 Fawell(R) 

14 Hasten (R) 
K Ewing(R) 
18 Manzullo(R) 
18 LaHood(R) 
20 Shimkus <R) 

INDIANA 

2 Mcintosh (Rl 

3 Boemer(D) 

4 Soudenlli 

5 Buyer (R) 

6 Burton (R) 

7 Pease (R) 

8 Hostettler(R) 

9 Hamilton (D) 

IOWA 
1 

2 

3 
1 



Leach <R) 
Nussle(R) 
BoswelKD) 
GanskelR) 
Latham (R) 




KANSAS 

1 Moran(R) 

2 Ryun <R) 

3 ftnowharger (R) 

4 Tiahrt(R) 

KKNTl.VM 

1 Whitfield 'Ri 

2 Lewis (R) 
Northup(R) 

4 Bunning(Rj 

5 RociinilRj 



J)l 1SIANA 



R) 



6 Cooksey(R) 


MONTANA 


6 Baker (R) 


AL HOI (R) 


7 John(D) 


NEBRASKA 


M UNE 


1 Bereuter(R) 


2 Baklacci (D) 


2 Christensen (Ii) 
8 Barrett (R) 


MA in LAND 




] Gilehi^! iliy 


NEVADA 


2 Ehrlichdij 


1 Ensign (R) 


3 Cardin (D) 


2 Gibbons (R) 


4 Wynn (D) 




S Hoyer(D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


6 BartletUR) 


1 Sununu lit) 


7 Ciimmings(D) 


2 Bas8(R) 


8 Morella (R) 


NEWJKISEY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1 Andrews (D) 


4 FVank(D) 


2 LuBiondofR) 

3 Saxton(R) 


MICHIGAN 


4 Smith (R) 


2 HoekstrafR) 


5 RoukematRj 


3 EhlersiR) 


7 Franks (R) 


1 Ctmp(R) 


8 Pascrell CD) 


5 Bama(D) 


9 Rothman (D) 


i\ Upton (R) 


11 FVelinjjhuysen (R> 


7 Smith (R) 


12 Rippas(R) 


8 Stabenow (D) 


13 Meiiendez(D) 


11 Kno8enherg(R) 




13 Rivers (D) 


NEW MEXICO 

2 Skeen (R) 


MINNESOTA 




1 GutknechUR) 


NEW YORK 


2 Min^e (D) 


1 Forbes (R) 


3 Ramstad(R) 


2 Lazio(R) 


li Luther 1 1)) 


3 Kintf(R) 
\ McCarthy CD) 
10 Toots (D) 


7 IVu-rsonfDi 


VTISSISS11MM 


12 Velazquez (D) 


1 Wicker (R) 


13 FossellafR) 


3 Pickering (R) 

4 Parker (R) 


I9Keliv(R) 


JiMJifnmwRj 


5 Taylor (D) 


22R»lomon(R) 


& BiKfhlert(R) 


MISSOURI 


t\ Mi'lln^h (R) 


2 Talent (R) 


SB WaWi f RJ 


4 SkeltwiU>> 


27 Pa\ou(R) 


5 McCarthy 1 1>) 


30 Quinn(R) 


o Danner (D) 


31 Houghton (R) 


7 Mum IB) 


H Emerson iR) 


NORTH C AROLINA 


9 HuWwf(R) 


2 Kthericlpe(D) 



3 Tauzin ( R) 

4 McCrery(R) 



ones f Ki 
lice 1 l)i 
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5 Buit ill) 


4 Hilleary (R) 


6 Coble (Ri 


:> Clemait (D) 


7McIntyrciDj 


r> Gordon fDj 


9 Myrick fR) 


7 Brvant ( R) 


10 Ballenger'R) 


8 Thinner (D) 


11 Taylor (R) 




TEXAS 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1 Sandlm(D) 


AL FomeroytD) 


2Himer(D> 


3 Johnson, 8. (B) 


OHIO 


4 Hall fD) 


1 Chahot (Rj 


,5S«1*(R) 


2 Portman'K) 


fi BarMn fRj 


4 Oxley (R) 


7 Archer (R) 




lODoggettfl)) ' 


n Strickland (D) 


12 l ining r(Ri 


SBoehner(R) 


13 Thornberry (R) 


12 Kasich (R) 


14 Paul (Ki 


15 Pryce(R) 


17 Stenholm (D) 


Hi Ketfiila'Rj 


19Combest(R) 


17Traficant(D) 


21 Smith (R) 


18Ney(R) 


22 DeLay < R) 


19LaTnurette<R) 


23Bonilla(R) 




24 Frost (D) 


OKLAHOMA 


25Benteen(D) 


2Cobum(R) 


26 Armey <R> 


3 Watkins (R) 


4 Watts (R) 


UTAH 


5 Isim)k(R) 


1 Hansen I R) 


6 Lucas (R) 


2 Cook (R) 



OREGON 

2 Smith (R) 

3 Blumenaucr fD) 
5Hooley(D) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

h Peterson (R) 
6 Holden (D) 
7WeldonfR) 

8 Greenwood (R) 

9 Shuster(R) 

10 McDade(R) 
13 Fox(R) 

IS McHaleiD) 
IS Pitts <R) 
17 Gekas(R) 
19 (itHxllinr U 
21 English (R) 

RHODE 1S1.AND 

1 Kennedy (DJ 

2 WeygandiD) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

1 Sanford'R) 

2 Sh*nce(R) 

3 Graham lR) 

4 In^liMK) 

0 Sprutt (D) 
Clyhurn 1 1 ) i 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

AL ThuneiR* 

TENNESSEE 

1 Jenkins <R) 

2 Duncan <R> 

! 3 Wamp(IB^> I 



3 Cannon (R) 

VIRGINIA 

1 BatemanfRl 

2 Pickett fD) 
4Sirisky(D) 
5Goode(D) 
6Goodiatte(R) 
7Rliley<R> 

S Moran i L) i 
li Boucher (D) 

10 Wolf (R) 

11 Davis (R) 

WASHINGTON 

1 White (R) 
MetcalHR) 
Smith, L. (R) 
Hastings (R) 
iemttt(R> 



Dunn ( R > 
Smith, AJD* 



WEST VIRGINIA 

1 MnllohanlD) 

2 Wise(D) 

WISCONSIN 

1 Neumann rid 

2 KiuuMR) 

3 Kind 'D) 

4 Kkczka(IT) 
6 Retri ( R) 

> Johnson J)i 

9 Sensenhrainer < ft 

WYOMING 

AL nrt.in flt » 



VA 



VOTED 

AGAINST 

REFORM 

ALABAMA 

7 Billiard <D) 

CALIFORNIA 

t> MatsuiiDj 
r> Wbobey (D) 
7 Miller fD) 

12 Lant'*'D) 

13 Siark(D) 

14 Eshoo(D) 

16 LofgrenfD) 
29 WaxmaniD) 
:W Becerra(D) 
:;i Martinez 0)) 

ifD) 

l-Allard (I» 
34 TbrreslD) 

36 Water? (D) 

37 Millender- 

MoDonakMD) 
42 Brown (D) 
4fi Sanchez (D) 
50 Fiber (D) 

( OLORADO 

1 DeGette(D) 

2 SkagR8(D) 

CONNECTICUT 

2 Gejdenson (D) 

3 DeLauro(D) 

FLORIDA 

3 B]Tjv\7iff)) 

5 Thurman<D> 

17 MeeklDI 
19 Wexlerilh 

2:1 Hasting D) 

GEORGIA 

4 McKinney(D) 

HAWAII 

1 Ahenronihie CD) 

2 Mink (D) 

ILLINOIS 

! Rush ID) 
2 Jackson (D) 
i Gutierrez (I)i 
7 Davis (D) 

12 CwtellofDj 
17 Evans ID) 

INDIANA 

10 Carson (D) 

MAINE 

1 Allen ID) 



MASSACHUSETTS 



nhvnDi 
Neal (D) 
McGovem (D) 
Meehan (D) 
Tierney(D) 
Maritey(D) 
Kennedy (D) 
Moakiey (D) 




1 

2 
3 

5 
h" 

7 

I 
9 

lODelahunt 



MICHIGAN 

1 Stupak(D) 

9 Kildee (D) 

10 Bonior(D) 
12 Levin fD) 

14 Conyers(D) 

15 Kiipatriek (D) 
H> Dingdl fD) 

MINNESOTA 

4 Vento(D) 

5 SaW)(D) 

8 Oberstar(D) 

MIS8LSSIPP1 

2 Tliomjjson (D) 

MISSOURI 

I Clay(D) 1 V 

3 C^phardt(D) 

NEW JERSEY 

<; PaHone fD) 

10 Pa>ne(D) 

NEW YORK 

5 Ackerman (D) 

6 Meeks(D) 

7 Maiiton(D) 

8 Nadler(D) 

I I Owen* (D) 
14 Malone\'(D) 
US Range! (D) 
HI Serrano (D) 

17 Engel (Dj 

18 UweviD) 
21 McNulty (D) 
2ri Hincto'YiDj 
28 Slaughter (D) 

LaFaitvd)) 

NORTH CAROLINA 

I Clavtcm "Di 
H Hefner 1 D) 

12 Watt (D) 

OHIO 

3 HalKD* 

9 Kaf)Oir(D) 
1<) KuciniehiDi 

11 Sti.ke^(D; 

13 Biwn fD) 

I I Sawyer {D) 

OREGON 

1 Furse(D; 

4 DeFazteft)) 



PENNSYXVANLA 

1 Bradv(D) 

2 Fattah (D) 

3 Borski(D) 

4 KlinktD) 

11 Kanjorski fD) 

12 Martha (D) 
14 Ccyne(D) 
18 Do^eiD) 
20 Mascara CD) 

TENNESSEE 

9 Fbrd (D) 

TEXAS 

9 Lampson(D) 
11 EtfwwrdMD) 
ir> Hifmjf^k iDi 
1G Reyes(D) 
1« Jackaon-LeeiDi 

27 Ortiz fD 

28 Rodriguez (D) 

29 Green (D) 

30 Johnson, E.B. (D) 

VERMONT 

AL Sanders (D 

VIRGINIA 

3 Scott (D) 

WASHINGTON 

7 McDermott(D) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

3 Rahall (D) 

WISCONSIN 

6 Bairett(D) 

7 0^(DJ 

D ID NOT 
VOTE 

CALIFORNIA 

17 Farr'D 
2GBennan(D) 

GEORGIA 

5 Lewis (D) 
Gingrich (R) 

NEW MEXICO 

I (Vacant) 

; Redmond < R) 

NEW YORK 

9 Schumer ''Di 

OHIO 

7 HotwuntR) 

OKLAHOMA 

1 I^arjjenKRl 

TEXAS 

6 Isnidy (R) 

2fl Omndtfjlh 



Member Benefit! 

Here me some of the most important products, services, and programs offered by the U S Chamber 
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Workers' Comp Guide 
To Be Available Soon 

Ordei*s are now being accepted for the 
US. Chamber's 1998 Analysis Qf 
Workers* Compensation Laws. 

The analysis, which will be available 
in August, contains comprehensive in- 
formation on 
the workers' 
comp laws in 
the 50 states, 
the District of 
Columbia, U.S. 
territories, and 
the Canadian 
provinces. 
For each ju- 
risdiction, the analysis includes infor- 
mation on insurance requirements and 
allowances, injury repotting and claim 
filing, and qualifications for appealing 
decisions made under state workers' 
comp laws. 

The publication costs $15 for U.S. 
Chamber members and $25 for non- 
members. Bulk-order discounts are 
available. To order, write to the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, Domestic Pol- 
icy Publications, 1615 H Street, N.W T 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000, or call 
1-80O352-1450. 

Retirement Plans 
At A Discount 

Affordable, accessible, and convenient 
retirement plans are available to 
Chamber members through the U.S. 
Chamber and Fidelity Investments. 

Fidelity has a package of retirement 
plans and services that are offered at a 
discount to Chamber members. 



Fidelity 
Investments 



The retirement plans include W(ki 
Kfiogh, SEP-IRA, and SIMPLE (Sav- 
ings Incentive Match Plan for Employ- 
ees) plans. 

Fidelity provides investment-man- 
agement and record-keeping services 
as well as materials that employers can 
use to communicate with employees 





about the plans. For more information, 
call Fidelity toll-free at 1-888-RET- 
PLAN (1-888-738-7526). 

Chamber Information 
On The Internet 

The products and services offered by 
the Chamber, as well as information on 
issues the organization is lobbying, can 
be viewed on the federation's Internet 
home page at tmmL-uschumher.a^ 

In the site s members-only section, 
Chamber members can view in-depth 
information on the organizations f x»li- 
cics and issues; 
read articles 
from The Bttxi- 
nestst Advocate; 
and view an- 
nouncements of 
Chamber 
events. 

The members-only section's address 

is tnnriisrl(<hfihrrjiiy tttrttfbf r pasx 

wmUitmL (Include your password, not 
the word "password.'*) Use your mem- 
ber identification number to reach this 
area of the Chamber site. (If you don't 
km m your Chamber ID number, caD 
l-800-64!W719.) 

Discount Business Service 

A new online service is available at a 
discount to U.S. Chamber members. 
The service, known as DigitalWork, en- 
ables business fieople to harness the 
power of the Internet to create and dis- 
tribute press releases about their com- 
panies or their products and to perform 
other pressing business tasks. These 
productivity-enhancing, money-saving 
tasks include creating direct-mail cam- 
fiaigns, advertising job ojx»nings. and 
managing human resources, sales and 
marketing operations, and finances. 

The service can be reached on the 
Internet at mvmuiieawrkcottt. 

Free Seminars 

For Women In Business 

Women business owner's who want to 
become even more successful can tune 
in to free seminars on using leading 



edge technology and finding creative 
ways to finance a business* 

The seminar's are sponsored by the 1 
Chamber, the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration, IBM Corp., the Edward 
I Jones investment company the Service 
Corps of Retired Executives, and the 
American Business Women's Associa- 
tion. The programs will air via satellite 
from 730 to 8:30 pja Eastern time at 
downlink sites across the country. 

The seminal* on technology, titled 
"Leading Edge Technology for Women 
Entrepreneurs," will air Sept. 2. "Cre- 
ative Ways to Finance Your Business" 
will air Nov. Hi. 

Fbr more information about the sem- 
inars or to find the downlink site near- 
est you, call 1^00441-1384. 

international Resources 

The Chamber's International Division 
has a number of publications designed 
to help firms looking to do business 
abroad. 
Among the resources are: 
■ The Asia I Haider, a monthly 
newsletter on the economic and politi- 
cal climates in east Asian countries. 

The publication, 
which is distrib- 
uted by fax, Is 
free to mem- 
bers of the 
( 'hamt>er. 

■ 77/. M 
lituta Fvnhuf 
News Dispatch p 
a weekly up- 
date on regula- 
tions, legisla- 
tion, and (political news from the 
nations in Central and Eastern Europe 
and the New Independent States — the 
former Sov iet republics. ( 'hamlier 
members receive a _o ]>crrenl discount 
on the annual subscription price. 

A catalog listing tnide-tvsource pub- 
lications for Latin America is available 
free to Chamber members. 

Fbr more information or to receive 
these International Division publiea 
tions, call (202) 46S-54m. 




